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PREFACE. 


—. —_ 


Tuts is the eighth annual issue of ‘‘ Dramatic NotEs.”’ 
It contains, as hitherto, a critical account of the chief 
productions of the English Stage during the year of which 
it treats; it also gives the plot and cast of each piece, 


together with a review of the acting therein. The sketches 
from the various plays have been specially drawn by 
Mr. E. Morant Cox, who will illustrate the work in future. 


A. B. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRODUCTIONS AT 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Whilst under the Present Management, 
IN THE YEARS 


1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 


And during which Period many Millions of Persons 
have Paid for Admission. 








HENRY V. Shakespeare 
BLUE BEARD (Pantomime) 
Brothers Grinn («. L. Blanchard) 


LA FILLE DE MADAME AnSO 
Leco 

LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET R. Robert 

AS YOU LIKE IT Shakespeare 


1880 
Mar. 29 


Mar. 29 
May 31 


THE WORLD 
Meritt, Pettitt, and Augustus 
MOTHER GOOSE (Pantomime) 
£. L. Blanchard 


July 381 
Harris 


THE pe 4 (Revival) 
THE STO 
Doakeiet, Rose, and Augustus Harris 


John M‘Cullough’s Season. 


April 25 VIRGINIUS Sheridan Knowles 
May 14 OTHELLO Shakespeare 


Season of the Ducal Court Company, 
Saxe-Meiningen. 


Onder the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 


80 JULIUS CESAR 

31 TWELFTH NIGHT 
DIE RAUBER 
WILHELM TELL 
WINTER’S TALE 
DIE AHNFRAU 
IPHEGINIE AUF TAURIS 


[ESCO Schiller 
DAS KATHCHEN VON HEILBRONN 


PRECIOSA 

WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER 

DER EINGEBILDETE KRANKE 
Adapted from Moliere 


Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Schiller 
Schiller 
Shakespeare 
villparser 
Gathe 


YOUTH P. Meritt &@ Augustus Harris 
§ ROBINSON CRUSOE aa) 
E. L. Blanchard 


Franke and Pollini’s German Opera 
Season. 
LOHENGRIN 
DER FLIEGENDE HOLLAN DER” 
TANNHAUSER 


FIDELIO 

DIE MEISTERSANGER 
EURYANTHE 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 








Madame Ristori’s Season. 
July 8 MACBETH Shakespeore 
July 14 ELIZABETH Giacometti 


Aug. 5 PLUCK JZHenry Fettitt and Augustus Harris 
Dec. 26 SINDBAD (Pantomime) 4. L. Blanchard 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
ESMERALDA 


FID. 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 
IL TROVATORE 
MARITANA 
COLOMBA 


FAUST 
MIGNON 


Wallace 

Hueffer and Mackenzie 
y Gounod 

Amb -oise Thomas 


YOUTH eae 


FREE 
G. F. Rowe and Angustus Harris 
THE OPERA-CLOAK 
L. D. Powles and aga Harris 
A ses AND HIS LASS 
rt Buchanan and Augustus Harris 
CINDERELLA wiaesuas f° 
L. Blanchard 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


1884 
April 15 CARMEN Bizet 
April 19 LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR sDonizetti 
April 28 CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
V. H. Stanford 


Sept. 12 WORLD (Revival) 
Dec. 26 WHITTINGTON (Pantomime) 
L. Blanchard 


The Carl een Opera Company. 


Goring Thomas & Sturgis 
and Bennett 
Mozart 


1885 
April 16 NADESHDA 
May 7 


Massenet 

May 30 MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
June 15 A TRUE 8 Eliot Galer 

July 27 IT’S NEVER ¢ TOO LATE TO TEND 
Charles Reade 

Sept. 12 HUMAN NATURE 

Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris 
Dec. 26 ALADDIN E. L. Blanchard 


1886 
April 24 HUMAN NATURE (reproduced) 





Dramatic Notes. 


——~>——_ 


I, 
JANUARY. 


Nadjesda.—Plebeians.—Dryden’s Secret Love —The Man with Three Wives.—Enemies. 
—The Sins of the Fathers. 


THE dramatic year of eighteen hundred and eighty-six opened 
with a melodrama of a needlessly repulsive kind, in a prologue 
and three acts, from the pen of the well-known and graceful 
actor, Mr. Maurice Barrymore. The scene of this extraordinary 
experiment was the Haymarket Theatre. Nadyezda, first acted 
on January 2, was of so objectionable a nature that the 
management found it advisable to speedily withdraw it. The 
outline of the play is revenge for an abominable crime—such a 
crime as has really taken place in the past; such a one as, it is 
possible, if not probable, may be perpetrated in the future. This, 
however, is scant justification for its. introduction to the stage. 
It is difficult for a dramatist to be original, working, as of neces- 
sity he must, within prescribed lines, and it is obviously a com- 
mendable act on the part of a young author to try and break 
away from the beaten track. But there are regions which it is 
very properly forbidden for him to penetrate, and subjects which 
are best left untouched, so far, at any rate, as the stage is con- 
cerned. Mr. Maurice Barrymore elected to work upon a subject 
which had better have been left alone, and he worked boldly, 
but none too skilfully or delicately. His play might possibly 
have been excused had it shown a command on the part of its 
author of anything more than ‘a mere conjuring up of the 
intensely horrible and disagreeable. And it might have met 
with a more generous reception than was accorded to it at the 
Haymarket, had the principal part been played by an actress 
of great personal fascination and transcendent genius as well. 
These conditions being wanting, the drama met with instant 
condemnation that betokened failure of the greatest extent, and 
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showed that the more revolting episodes of human life are 
scarcely to the taste of the British playgoer of to-day. Nadyezda 
is in a prologue and three acts. The story opens at Warsaw in 
1863. There is much talk of Russian cruelty and Polish oppres- 
sion, and coming events are prepared for by a description of 
bodies “dangling bravely in the breeze” just outside Count 
Lorinski’s house, where the prologue takes place. The Count 
is in the power of a sensual profligate, Prince Zabouroff. He is 
condemned to death, and his execution is immediate. Zabouroff 
promises the Countess Nadjezda that if she will pass “ one sweet 
hour” with him she shall have her husband back again. Nad- 
jezda makes the sacrifice, and, mad with the horror of her guilt, 
returns home. Zabouroff is true to his word; he sends Lorinski 
back to Nadjezda, but with a bullet through his heart. The 
unfortunate creature at first thinks that her husband is joking 
with her, but when she removes the covering from the face of 
the lifeless body on the bier, she realises that her shame has 
been unavailing. Raging mad, she dips her hand into the 
blood upon her husband’s breast, and with it smears the brow 
of her daughter, Nadine, whom she dedicates to revenge. Her 
death by poison concludes an act quite powerful enough in all 
conscience, but repulsive to all fine feeling. The first two acts 
of the play proper occur at Nice, after a lapse of eighteen years, 
in the gambling saloon of a Polish conspirator, one Khorvitch, 
who passes as Baron Barsch, and who uses Nadjezda’s daughter 
as a decoy. Prince Zabouroff appears on the scene, and tells 
Khorvitch that he requires a mistress, laying particular stress 
on the word “mistress,” and that Nadine is his choice. The 
girl is loved by a bright young fellow, supposed to be an Eng- 
lishman, Paul Devereux, who promptly knocks the Russian roué 
on the floor. He afterwards fights a duel with him, but nothing 
comes of it, so the relation of this incident might as well have 
been left out. Khorvitch having entrapped Devereux into join- 
ing a band of conspirators, the latter is deputed to kill Zabouroff. 
Nadine overhears this, and, in the best scene in the play, pro- 
mises Zabouroff that she will accompany him to his chateau, plies 
him with wine and dances wildly around him so that, completely 
intoxicated, the Prince loses his senses, and misses his train, 
Nadine’s lover being thus saved from the crime of murder. The 
last act takes place, at night, at Zabouroffs chateau. Zabouroff 
and Nadine are alone. Zabouroff, having brought shame to the 
mother, is about to make the daughter guilty also. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, he tells Nadjezda’s story over the supper- 
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table, and Nadine stabs him to the heart. ‘‘ Poetic justice, 
egad,” the Prince mockingly remarks as he receives the blow. 
Nadine hides his body behind a couch, an incident anticipated 
by Sardou in his MJazson Neuve, as Devereux enters the room. 
He, however, soon learns of the deed, and Nadine promptly 
poisons herself, leaving Devereux in anything but a comfortable 
frame of mind, as may well be imagined. It also transpires in 
the course of the drama that Devereux is not an Englishman at 
all, but an illegitimate son of Zabouroff’s, a useless and un- 
pleasant introduction, and Khorvitch, we also learn, has been 
killed on his doorstep for betraying a secret of his brother con- 
spirators. To relieve this distressful, unnatural, and thoroughly 
revolting story, some would-be comedy of the coarsest kind is 
introduced in the first act, in the personages of a gross carica- 
ture of an American girl and an individual who is supposed to 
be an English gentleman. This couple fall to flirting on their 
first meeting. “Stop!” suddenly says Miss Eureka Grubb, 
“are your intentions honourable or dishonourable?” “Am I 
to understand that I have the choice?” is the reply of Lord 
Alsager. But why enter further into the details of this objec- 
tionable work? As has been said, such a play might possibly 
be made even acceptable under other conditions than those of 
the Haymarket production; but these conditions were found 
sadly wanting. Miss Emily Rig] is evidently earnest and intel- 
ligent ; but she cannot speak our language properly, and her 
voice is weak, as well as indistinct, and she is lacking in some 
gifts which, as I have indicated, might make a character like 
that of Nadjezda at all acceptable. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree played 
Zabouroff with neatness and care. Miss Georgina Drew over- 
did the already extravagant Eureka Grubb, and Mr. Mackintosh 
was monotonous as Khorvitch. But no amount of good acting 
could do great service to such a play. 

On the 12th of this month, a “new and original comedy” in 
three acts, written by Mr. Joseph Derrick, the author of the 
successful farce, Confuston, was brought out at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. Plebecans unhappily proved to be neither farce, comedy, 
nor drama. The flimsiness of motive in a farcical play is not a 
great detriment. The case is altered, however, when we come 
to comedy pure and simple. And even here a threadbare interest 
can beso enveloped by the dramatist’s art as to be made accept- 
able. But Mr. Derrick’s “comedy ” suffered not only from its 
frail plot, but from the wildly improbable doings of its charac- 
ters, its indifferent construction, and the pointlessness of its 
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dialogue. The Hon. Danby Cleeve, who lives in chambers, the 
walls of which are covered by sporting. prints and cheap litho- 
graphs, is an incomprehensible person. He has managed, 
goodness only knows how, to get into debt, and at the opening 
of the play his faithful retainer, Jabez, reproaches his master for 
this want of thought for his creditors. The “honourable” one 
is supposed to be a great catch, judging by the early morning 
visit of Mr. Basil Brown, a wealthy brewer of Brixton, who 
proposes that the Hon. Danby Cleeve shall marry his accom- 
plished and beautiful daughter, Belinda, and for so doing offers to 
present him with a cheque for £15,000. Brown has no sooner 
taken his departure, after making this strange proposal, than 
Israel Ferguson marches into Danby Cleeve’s chambers, 
promptly informs the “ honourable” that he has bought up his 
debts, and offers him a cheque for £20,000 if he will marry Aes 
daughter, Miranda. Cleeve is to meet both the girls and their 
parents that evening at dinner at Candy Lodge, Brown’s resi- 
dence at Brixton, whither he is to be driven in the brewer's 
brougham. But before this event takes place yet another visitor 
enters Cleeve’s chambers unannounced. This time the intruder 
is a young lady, Grace Wentworth, Belinda Brown’s companion 
and friend. She is betrothed to a distant relative of Cleeve’s, who 
is sailing for England in a ship which is overdue. She has no time 
to make inquiries about the vessel, so dispatches the lamb-like 
Cleeve to Fenchurch Street. He is just starting on his mission, 
when the news arrives that the vessel has foundered, and that 
he is the heir to the dead man’s estate and fortune. He receives 
this intelligence with tears in his eyes, for he cannot bear to 
break the news to the young lady who a few minutes previously 
was a perfect stranger to him. The “comedy” having thus 
started feebly and falsely, it is not surprising to find the second 
act occupied by some absurd scenes, in which the two fathers 
see Cleeve apparently making love to their two daughters, but 
in reality doing no such thing, and finally defending the poor 
dependent in heroic fashion. When Cleeve gets back to his 
chambers he discovers that he is in love with the beautiful but 
insipid Belinda, and when he is left alone with the girl he 
declares himself, after much unnecessary and irritating appre- 
hension and hesitation. This couple being paired off, it only 
remains for Miss Wentworth’s lover to be rescued from a watery 
grave in order to make matters comfortable. Miranda Ferguson 
is attached to Brown’s effete son, alluded to in the truest line of 
the piece as “that,” and so ends this curious comedy. Had 
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Mr. Derrick elected to treat this story in its true nature of a 
farce he might have succeeded in amusing his audience. Such 
a silly subject and such absurd characters are not within the 
domain of comedy. The piece contains not a part worth play- 
ing. Mr. Thomas Thorne, who is at his best in broad humour, 
could make nothing out of the imbecile Danby Cleeve, while to 
Mr. Charles Groves it was not permitted to give anything more \ 
than a conventional sketch of the Hebrew financier, Israel For- 
guson. Nor could Mr. Fred Thorne as Basil Brown specially 
distinguish himself. Mr. W. Lestocq had in Jabez a faint imi- 
tation of Zhe Stlver King Jaikes. Mr. H. Akhurst gave a 
Capital bit of acting as a hard-headed, honest lawyer, and the 
man-servant of Mr. F. Grove was neat. That clever exponent 
of comedy, Miss Kate Phillips, and that sympathetic actress, 
Miss Kate Rorke, had no opportunity for the display of their 
talents, while Miss Maude Millet had little else to do than to 
look interesting and to act gracefully. 

That earnest but somewhat mistaken body of young actors 
and actresses, ‘“‘ The Dramatic Students,” gave a representation 
of Dryden's gloomy tragedy, Secret Love; or, The Matden Queen, 
at the Court Theatre, on the afternoon of the 19th. This play 
was first acted in 1666. A novel called “The History of 
Cleobuline, Queen of Corinth,” furnished Dryden with the 
plot of the serious part of the play, while he borrowed the 
characters of the rakish Celadon and the sprightly Florimel, 
together with those of the amorous sisters, Olinda and Sabina, 
from the history of Piristrata and Corintha, in “The Grand 
Cyrus.” He also made use of Shirley’s comedy, Changes ; or, 
Love in a Maze, for one of his principal scenes. The Queen of 
Sicily was first acted by Mrs. Marshall, Philocles by Major 
Mohun, and Celadon by Hart. To “Mrs. Ellen Guyn,” other- 
wise Nell Gwyn, fell the part of Florimel, a lively damsel, who 
reforms her rakish lover by her merry tricks, one of which is to 
disguise herself as a boy, and in this costume dance a jig. 
Good Samuel Pepys was greatly delighted by this impersona- 
tion. “So great performance of a comical part was never, I 
believe, in the world as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then 
most, and best of all, when she comes in like a young gallant.” 
Dryden had no small opinion of his work, as witness the first 
lines of his prologue to the play in question :— 

“He who writ this, not without pains and thought 


From French and English theatres has brought 
The exact rules by which a play is wrought. 
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‘“‘ The unities of action, place, and time; 
The scenes unbroken; and a mingled chime 
Of Jonson’s humour, with Corneille’s rhyme.” 


Having thus exalted himself, Dryden shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to lash the critics of the pit in his severest manner for 
daring to say unkind things of him. As we have seen, he can 
‘claim nothing on the score of originality, either of plot or cha- 
racters, for his Secret Love. His language is not by any means 
brilliant, and it is frequently coarse in the extreme, though the 
Dramatic Students naturally cut away its grosser passages. 
The Queen of Sicily cherishes a secret and all-absorbing passion 
for Philocles, one of her courtiers, who is in love with an insipid 
lady called Candiope. Her passion devours her, for she scorns 
to tell her love, and Philocles is blind enough not to see it. 
She tries at first to break off the match between Philocles and 
Candiope, in the end declaring that she will live a single life so 
that the lovers may marry, and that when she is dead her crown 
“may fall on Philocles his head.” The character of the Queen 
is drawn vividly, though it would receive more sympathy if her 
affections were bestowed on a more interesting man than the 
dull, selfish Philocles, who, when he is told of the Queen’s love, 
sighs for her, even when he is in Candiope’s arms, and exclaims, 
on learning that the Queen will never marry :— 


‘‘ Then I am once more happy; 
For since none must possess her, I am pleas’d 
With my own choice, and will desire no more.” 


The serious part of the play is relieved by the masquerading of 
Florimel, a maid of honour, who pursues the gallant, Celadon, 
and makes him marry her. The exceedingly difficult and 
unsatisfactory part of the Queen was acted by Miss Webster 
with remarkable insight. She had a thorough grasp of the 
character of the woman torn with the storm and stress of pas- 
sion, and she succeeded in portraying it with profound feeling 
and expression. She spoke as well as she acted, delivering 
her lines with correct emphasis and clearness. It was, in short, 
a marvellously good, promising, and striking performance for a 
‘young actress. Miss Webster struggled against a trying wig 
of hideous blackness, and a make-up by no means fascinating. 
Oddly enough, as one would think, the young actors, one and 
all, were badly made up, and as badly dressed. Miss Rose 
Norreys played the easy part of Florimel well, and won all the 
applause of the afternoon. Florimel is a showy character, 
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calling for nothing more than good spirits and activity. It 
almost plays itself, and it would be difficult for an actress to 
fail in it. An audience which, from the number of theatrical 
persons in its midst, should have been critical, was not so on 
this occasion, and it showered its indiscriminating applause 
upon a clever little actress who did nothing extraordinary after 
all, and rapturously insisted upon her repeating a jig which 
could be danced equally well, if not better, by any music-hall 
“artist.” Mr. Bernard Gould spoke his lines well as Philocles, 
but he looked ill at ease, and his practice of constantly leaning 
upon a table when addressing the Queen was hardly courtly. 
The gallant, Celadon, was inoffensively acted by Mr. C. Hayden 
Coffin, and Mr. W. T. Lovell was easy and gentlemanly as 
Prince Lysimantes. Miss Lilian Carr was unnecessarily coarse 
in appearance as Sabina, one of the two girls whom Celadon 
courts, and Miss Alice Belmore might have been more refined 
as the Queen’s confidant. The stage-management was excel- 
lent, and showed that the play had been well rehearsed, which 
was something to be thankful for. 

On the 23rd, a three-act farce entitled Zhe Man with Three 
Wives, adapted from the French by Mr. Charles Marsham Rae, 
was produced at the Criterion Theatre. The original of this 
play, Zrots Femmes pour un Mart, the work of M. Grenet-Dan- 
court, was first played at the Cluny Theatre, Paris, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1884, when it enjoyed a long run. The play being 
successful in the French capital it naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the adaptors. The piece was not favourably received on 
its production in New York, but this fact did not deter an 
English adaptor from producing a version—afterwards inter- 
dicted—at Eastbourne, and Mr. Rae, known to playgoers prin- 
cipally by his adaptation, /irs¢ 7m the Field, turned his hand 
to M. Grenet-Dancourt’s farcical work, and produced a play as 
amusing as any recently seen at the Criterion. Zhe Man with 
Three Wives is a funny play, and it is comparatively “clean” 
into the bargain. There are certain curious-minded persons 
who are apt to descry a double meaning in the most innocent 
sentences, and hold up their hands in horror at a proposition 
that a man should let his wife pass off as his friend’s better- 
half “ only for a day or so.” But people of this class found but 
little dialogue to their liking in the new Criterion play, which is 
funny enough in all conscience, and by no means too highly 
flavoured. Technically considered, however, it is_too compli- 
cated. The plot leads the spectator into perfect bewilderment, 
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but this appears to be no detriment to its success, for the Cri- 
terion audiences laughed uproariously at the adventures of Mr. 
Ralph Newcombe with his three wives. Jack Howard, a young 
artist, is on the eve of marrying a charming young lady, Violet 
Greenwood. He has an uncle in the country who objects to his 
marrying, and when this old curmudgeon suddenly comes to 
town he passes his bride off as the wife of his friend Ralph 
Newcombe. Newcombe is also blessed with an uncle, Silas 
Troutenwetter, a rich German-American, who wishes him to 
marry his niece. Ralph objecting to the match, he pretends to 
be already married to his landlady’s daughter, Caroline Boffin. 
He is thus saddled with two wives, and he has also a third 
in the person of Polly Pidgeon, an artist’s model, with whom 
Howard has had some amorous relations. This damsel, being 
discovered by Howard’s intended father-in-law, is also passed 
off as the wife of Newcombe, so that he becomes the reputed 
husband of three ladies. The fun, of course, is evolved from. 
the young men trying to blind their respective uncles’ eyes as 
to the real state of affairs, and in this they are successful until 
the end, when matters become so confused and embarrassing 
that an explanation is inevitable. The various situations are 
ingenious and absurdly laughable, while the dialogue is exceed- 
ingly smart. The acting was distinguished for its general good 
quality rather than for the particular excellence of any indivi- 
dual performer. The character of Ralph Newcombe is a capital 
one, and it was well acted by the late Lytton Sothern. Mr. 
George Giddens was excellent as the perplexed Jack Howard, 
and a young lady, new to the theatre, Miss Annie Hughes, 
made a hit as the demure maiden, Caroline Boffin, who falls in 
love with Ralph Newcombe because he is “so handsome,” and 
Miss Isabelle Evesson was delightful as a German young lady 
of simple manners with an unpronounceable name. Mr. W. 
Blakeley played the old uncle from the country, who wishes to 
dispose of a poor estate in Derbyshire, which he decorates with 
fruit and vegetables from Covent Garden, hanging grapes of 
various kinds on a fig-tree, pears on an apple-tree, and pickled 
gherkins in a cucumber frame. Mr. Alfred Maltby, capitally 
made up, by the way, was invaluable as the father-in-law with 
a taste for pretty women. Mr. Harry St. Maur was good as 
Troutenwetter, and Miss Saker was of great service as Polly 
Pidgeon. 

At the Prince’s Theatre—now the Prince of Wales’—Mrs. 
Langtry produced, on the 28th, a comedy-drama entitled 
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Enemtes, in five acts, founded by Mr. Charles F. Coghlan on 
incidents in Georges Ohnet’s romance, “ La Grande Marniére.” 
Peter Darvel—a character played with remarkably fine nervous 
force, incisiveness, and naturalness by Mr. James Fernandez— 
- bears an old grudge against Sir Manvers Glenn; the baronet, 
in fact, in his youthful days, has betrayed the girl to whom 
Darvel was to have been married. So Darvel has set himself up at 
Strattleford, near to Sir Manvers Glenn’s place. With the busi- 
ness of ironmongering he has combined that of money-lending, 
and, being successful after the manner of his kind, he has accu- 
mulated a fortune, and has got into his hands a heavy mortgage 
on the estate of Sir Manvers Glenn, who has impaired his income 
in an endeavour to bring out a new engineering patent. Revenge 
is the one object of Peter Darvel’s life. To secure this, he has 
toiled night and day until his hair has grown white in the ser- 
vice. This hatred, however, is turned into friendship through 
his son falling in love with the daughter of his enemy. The 
object of the dramatist is apparently to show that revenge may 
be baulked by love. The exposition is effected in a curious 
manner and a not altogether satisfactory one, inasmuch as it is 
not until the third act that the play proper begins to progress. 
The earlier part of the drama merely deals with incidents which 
might either be repressed altogether, or might more easily and 
just as effectively be simply related. In the first act, for instance, 
there is a beautifully designed moorland scene, where nothing 
much occurs save the meeting of Margaret Glenn and Richard 
Darvel, when Miss Glenn conjures her pug dog to abhor the 
son of her father’s old enemy. Again, in the second act, there 
is an elaborate ball-room scene, which is quite unnecessary, as 
it only illustrates the complete “ caddishness” of Miss Glenn’s 
brother in insulting Richard Darvel. This act concludes with 
the murder, by strangulation, of a country girl, who is killed in 
a fit of passion by a deaf-and-dumb idiot, who forthwith dis- - 
appears from the play. All these incidents, I repeat, are 
needlessly illustrated on the stage. When the drama does 
start, it progresses quickly and satisfactorily enough. The 
scene is Rushton Hall. Sir Manvers Glenn is droning over his 
patent, while disaster threatens his roof and family. His son, 
Percival Glenn, has been accused of the murder of Rose Heeley, 
around whose neck had been found a handkerchief which he 
had given her, while the mortgage on his property is about to 
be foreclosed by Peter Darvel. The latter, wishing to triumph 
over his enemy’s misfortune, visits Rushton Hall and pours forth 
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a torrent of abuse at the feeble baronet. Sir Manvers is over- 
come, and Margaret Glenn impulsively strikes Peter Darvel on 
the breast in order to stop his tongue. Matters having thus 
come toa crisis, Miss Glenn has no course open to her but to 
call on Richard Darvel, and to entreat him to use his influence . 
with his father so that Sir Manvers may have time to discharge 
his debt. Richard Darvel promises this, and then occurs the 
finest scene in the drama, where father and son contend against 
each other, with hate on the one side, and love on the other. 
Peter Darvel says that he has taken an oath to ruin the Glenns. 
“ And I, too, have just taken an oath,” says the son, and that 
is that he will save the Glenns by paying off the mortgage with 
his own money—an obviously unavoidable situation, but an 
effective one for all that. Richard Darvel accordingly frees the 
Glenns from their pecuniary embarrassments, and, being a 
barrister, he defends Percival Glenn at the trial and helps in his 
acquittal. Margaret Glenn accepts Richard as her future hus- 
band, and .a reconciliation is effected between the “ enemies,” 
Sir Manvers Glenn and Peter Darvel. It will thus be seen 
that the main story of the drama is strong, interesting, and 
thoroughly dramatic. That the drama is somewhat inconse- 
quent, and that much time is wasted on its earlier part, may be 
due to the fact that it has been adapted from a romance, and 
novels are seldom satisfactorily treated on the stage. The 
acting of Mrs. Langtry as Margaret Glenn was distinctly good. 
That the impersonation was refined and ladylike goes without 
saying; but it was something more than this. It was thoroughly 
dramatic, and it was also an easier and more clearly defined 
piece of acting than anything yet given by Mrs. Langtry, who 
was at her best in the scene in the third act where Miss Glenn 
strikes her father’s persecutor. Mr. Coghlan as the lover had 
not avery difficult task, nor is the deaf mute, “ Daft” Willie, a 
part which calls fora great display of histrionic ability, although 
in less experienced hands than those of Mr. Robert Pateman it 
would have been decidedly dangerous. Mr. J. G. Grahame 
gave an honest, manly presentation of Percival Glenn, and 
Mr. J. R. Crauford in the small character of a chief of county 
constabulary played exceedingly well. Mr. F. Everill as the 
hard-up Sir Manvers Glenn, Mr. H. Kemble as an impecunious 
nobleman, and Mr. Joseph Carne were all of service. From a 
host of minor characters I may single out for special praise the 
acting, by Mr. Frank Seymour, of a quaint cockneyfied poacher, 
a very able sketch on the part of-the actor. Miss Flora Clithe- 
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row showed some promise as the country girl who is murdered 
by the idiot. 

The Stns of the Fathers, acted at the Globe Theatre on the 3oth, 
is a capital comedietta with a serious interest. George Jordan 
is in love with Lucy Markby, and all that the pair want to com- 
plete their happiness is the consent of Mr. Markby to their 
marriage. There is a difficulty in the way, however, for the 
young man’s father had eloped with the girl’s mother, and 
Mr. Markby naturally cannot bear the mention of the name of 
the seducer. The difficulty is surmounted by Jordan pretending 
to be a piano-tuner, and in this guise getting into conversation 
with Mr. Markby, to whom he rather boldly points out that he 
is to blame for his wife’s indiscretion, inasmuch as he never 
treated her with sufficient attention. Mr. Markby being thus 
suddenly aroused to his fault, accepts George as a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand, a happy conclusion being thus brought about. 
Mr. Stewart Dawson, as the injured Mr. Markby, bravely strove 
to be pathetic despite an unintentionally comical make-up. Mr. 
Wilfred Draycott played the lover easily and earnestly, and Miss 
Kate Tyndell exhibited a superabundance of spirit as Lucy. 
The author, Mr. W. Lestocq, appeared in the small part of an 
Irish man-servant. 





II. 


FEBRUARY. 


Death of Alexander Henderson.—Miss Minnie Palmer in Zhe Little Treasure.—A 
Woman of the World.—Antoinette Rigaud.—Engaged, at the Haymarket.—Zhe 
Lord Harry, 

The record of theatrical events during February commences 
with the death of Mr. Alexander Henderson, the well-known 
manager, who died at Caen on the 1st. Mr. Henderson’s name 
is, perhaps, most associated with management in Liverpool, 
where his first wife, a Miss Moon, gave him a sort of connec- 
tion with the city. Originally he had been a clerk in the post- 
office in connection with the railway department. He first tried 
his hand at theatrical management in Victoria, Australia. 
Mr. Henderson afterwards made the acquaintance of the Nelson 
family, the head of which, Sidney Nelson, was the once well- 
known composer of many songs and pieces which enjoyed 
great popularity in their day. He joined in their ventures, and 
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served a rapid apprenticeship to a business in which few suc- 
ceed, but in which he was, on the whole, most fortunate. Liver- 
pool people can identify the period of the beginning of Mr. 
Henderson’s career in their city by recalling the sleepy condi- 
tion into which the theatrical enterprise of the place had fallen 
in the latter days of Mr. Copeland, and that by bringing to 
mind also the existence of a dingy place of entertainment, fit- 
fully opened and frequently shut, called Clayton Hall. Mr. Sam 
Colville, the American manager, happened to be in town, where 
his wife, the brilliant Mary Provost, was playing an engage- 
ment. It soon became known that a Mr. Henderson, just 
returned from Australia, was going to turn Clayton Hall into a 
regular theatre, and while the preparations were going on the 
prospectus of the Prince of Wales Theatre was drawn up by 
Mr. Colville and another gentleman, who took a deep interest 
at that time in Liverpool theatricals. The first night came. 
The usual desperate exertions were necessary to get the theatre 
open. The bill was of but moderate interest, but Miss Maria 
Simpson (Mrs. W. H. Liston) stamped herself on the minds of 
the Liverpool people at once, and other members of the com- 
pany soon began not merely to interest the public, but to make 
playgoing a fashion and a topic such as it had not been for 
many years. One of the Nelson Sisters, playing as Miss Marie 
Sidney, was deservedly popular, and the two who played as 
stars—Carry and Sara—were for a long time favourites, who 
could return again and again to Clayton Square with unabated 
popularity. And all three were also much sought after in private 
life, which they were well adapted to grace and enliven. Mr. 
Henderson had usually the gift of doing the right thing at the 
right time, and his plan was to have a first-rate stock company, 
chiefly consisting of rising men, who consequently did not 
expect salaries beyond his means, and thus to afford good sup- 
port to stars, who rapidly found in Clayton Square money gains 
and social consideration which were not to be had either at the 
Amphitheatre or the Theatre Royal. When we consider that 
among the members of the stock company were Henry Irving, 
the late Edward Saker, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hare (with Leigh 
Murray, in town, as his coach), Mr. W. Blakeley, and many 
others who afterwards rose to high and deserved celebrity, but 
who then were little more than beginners—indeed, Mr. Hare 
said his first lines on that stage, and created Lord Ptarmigan 
there, which established his position for ever—we can well 
understand the judgment with which Mr. Henderson conducted 
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his business. Among the “stars” with whom he had good 
reason to be pleased, and who had good reason to be pleased 
with him and with Liverpool, were Sothern, Boucicault, Toole, 
the late Alfred Wigan and his wife, and several more. Other 
things in which the manager showed great judgment were his 
scene-painting and the furnishing of his stage. Travelling 
companies and movable scenes were not then common; but 
Mr. Henderson secured a clever painter, whose gift it was with 
magical celerity to prepare, even at a day’s notice, stage pictures 
of remarkable beauty ; and, as for the upholstering, he struck 
out a new line and hired from the best firms in order to mount 
piece after piece with new furniture, which made his stage look 
something like a picture of real luxurious life, instead of being 
monotonously dingy, as the fashion had long been even in London 
theatres of much greater pretension. After his management at 
Liverpool, Mr. Henderson was closely associated with many 
theatrical enterprises, and, besides being the first lessee of the 
Comedy Theatre, opened with La Mascotée in October, 1881, he 
became the manager of the Avenue Theatre, of which he was 
the responsible tenant at the time of his decease. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s second wife was the popular actress, Miss Lydia 
Thompson, who, by her lively performance in the burlesque of 
Blue Beard, contributed greatly to her husband’s financial 
prosperity during the time he had the Globe Theatre, and when, 
in 1878, he opened the Charing Cross, now known as Toole’s 
Theatre, under the designation of The Folly. 

Miss Minnie Palmer, of ““ My Sweetheart” fame, was seen at 
the Strand Theatre on the afternoon of the 3rd, in two parts 
which she had not previously essayed on the English stage. 
The first of these was Gertrude Maydenblush in Zhe Little 
Treasure, a two-act piece, adapted by the late Mr. Harris from 
La Fote de la Matson. It was first presented at the Haymarket 
Theatre on October 11, 1855, with Mr. Howe as Sir Charles 
Howard, Buckstone as Captain Walter Maydenblush, Miss 
Blanche Fane as Gertrude, and Miss Swanborough as Lady 
Howard. The piece has since proved useful to actresses wish- 
ing to display their talents in a not too ambitious part. Early 
in 1863 it was acted at the Adelphi Theatre by Mrs. Bancroft, 
the Marie Wilton of those days, and in March of the same year 
it was selected for what may be termed the professional début 
of Ellen Terry. Miss Terry had previously played child’s parts 
at the Princess’s, but this was her first serious effort as an 
actress. She was only fifteen years old in the year mentioned, 
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when she acted Gertrude to the Captain Maydenblush of 
Sothern, and yet she presented the impulsive girl with a grace, 
lightness, and buoyancy of spirits which entitled her to a place 
in the front rank of stage zmgénues, The last representative of 
note of Gertrude on the metropolitan stage was Miss Lydia 
Cowell, who played the part at the Royalty, in 1879, with great 
success. In electing to appear in a‘character of this descrip- 
tion, Miss Minnie Palmer tested her ability as‘an actress. It may 
be remarked that the heroine of the late Mr. Harris’s adaptation 
is a girl of sixteen who seeks to heal the breach which exists 
between her father and mother, For this purpose she pitches upon — 
her bashful cousin, Walter Maydenblush, proposes to marry him 
straight off, and is accepted, so that, it being necessary for 
her parents to meet, a reconciliation may be effected between 
them. Gertrude is a light-hearted, generous, impulsive girl— 
audacious if you will, but made so by the exigencies of circum- 
stances; she is not outwardly mild, but she is‘of gentle birth 
and, ‘high-spirited though she is, she is a young lady. Miss 
Palmer did not present her in this light. She made her a rather 
impudent, occasionally vixenish, and frequently a suggestive 
little thing. There was no trace of training about her; she was 
like a wild girl left to her own way in everything, full of grins, 
and grimaces, and coquettish wriggles, very unlike, indeed, to 
the real character. She was, in fact, the Minnie Palmer of My 
Sweetheart in a new dress, and under a new name. Miss Palmer 
has apparently yet to learn that smirking and winking, short 
frocks and ‘silk stockings, are not essential qualifications and 
necessities for an actress. In Mr. J. P. Wooler’s slight operetta, 
originally Zhe Ring and the Keeper, acted ‘at the Royalty 
Theatre by Miss F, Reeves and Mr. Elliot Galer during the 
latter’s management of that house, Miss Palmer was seen to 
more advantage because the part is not trying to an actress of 
limited powers, and she was able ‘to use ‘her voice in a song or 
two, Her disguise as a page also seemed to give pleasure to 
the audience. 

On the following afternoon, a fatally lugubrious play in three 
acts, entitled A Woman of the World, adapted by Mr. B. C. Ste-. 
phenson from Der Probepferl of Oscar Blumenthal, was acted at 
the Haymarket Theatre, The story is old:: a pretty girl has been 
fascinated with a musical impostor, who has stolen an opera 
composed by his dead master, and brought it out as his own. 
A man of the world wishes his nephew to marry the girl; but 
the young man affects a handsome widow. It thus becomes 
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the duty of the uncle to unmask the lank, long-haired Herr 
Slowitz, the darling of the music-mad ladies, to show his nephew 
that the handsome woman of the world is not worth caring 
for, and to bring the young people together. This simple 
scheme is elaborated over three long acts, possessing, as may 
be imagined, very little action and a superabundance of talk, 
very good talk, be it said, but too much of it. It was a pity to 
see so much good writing thrown away on a worthless subject. 
It has been observed that one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer; and so it is here. One eccentric character does not make 
a play. To my mind, there was a little too much of Herr 
Slowitz, with his outrageous gestures and absurd posturings. 
Such a character would be well enough in a farce: it is out of 
place in a comedy. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, moreover, went a 
little too far in the exaggeration. Miss Helen Barry was cold 
and measured, and scarcely sufficiently refined for the polished 
woman of the world. An admirable sketch of character was given 
by Mr. Charles Brookfield as the clever, far-seeing uncle, and Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar was capital as a rather idiotic personage who 
mourns the supposed death of the widow. Mr. H. Kemble, 
Miss Helen Forsyth, and. others, acquitted themselves well in 
the smaller parts, but there was nothing in either play or 
players to call for extended comment. 

A brilliant audience extended a hearty welcome to the three- 
act drama, Antoinette Rigaud, on its production, for the first time 
in England, at the St. James’s Theatre on the 13th of this 
month. The play was written by M. Raymond Deslandes, the 
director of the Paris Vaudeville, and brought out at the Théatre 
Frangais on September 30th, 1885. It was skilfully prepared 
for the English stage by the late Ernest Warren. The action 
takes place at the Chateau de Préfond, near Tours. It is even- 
ing; the visitors are assembled to congratulate Marie de Pré- 
fond, the general’s only child, on her birthday. The opening 
scene is a little too long, but it is soon atoned for by the appear- 
ance of a ray of brightness in the person of Antoinette Rigaud, 
who has been unable to resist the temptation of coming from 
home to visit her old companion on this auspicious day. 
Antoinette is married to a bluff, burly, noisy, open-hearted 
fellow who does not understand her, and as he happens to be 
serving on a jury at the time, Antoinette makes no scruple to 
leave her home for the night. She finds that her brother, 
Henri de Tourvel, loves Marie, and—in a scene exquisitely 
played by Mrs. Kendal—she also draws from the girl the con- 
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fession that Henri’s affection is returned, and she undertakes 
to obtain General de Préfond’s sanction to the marriage. 
Mdme. Rigaud’s happiness is marred by her suddenly meeting 
in the person of M. Paul Sannoy, a visitor at the chateau, an 
artist who has made love to her, and to whom she has written 
some foolish letters. She asks him to return these letters, and 
he promises to do so. So far so well, but danger looms in 
the distance, and the General gently but sternly refuses to give 
his consent to the marriage of Marie to Henri, because the 
latter is an officer in the army, and he has made a promise to 
his wife on her death-bed that their child shall never marry a 
soldier. Now comes the most theatrically effective situation in 
the play. It is not reached until the end of the second act, but 
it is excellent when it is reached, Antoinette is to sleep in a 
wing of the house occupied only by herself and Marie, and 
protected by a door at the end of a corridor which the crotchety 
General insists on keeping locked at night. As Antoinette is 
leaving early in the morning, Sannoy comes to her boudoir to 
restore her letters. Antoinette is touched at his honest beha- 
viour in the matter, and she gives him a locket containing a 
portrait of herself, painted by Sannoy, as a souvenir. Sannoy 
is about to leave, when the sound of persons approaching her 
room is heard. She hastily locks the door, and throws a wrap 
round her shoulders as an excuse for keeping her visitors wait- 
ing. Her husband, released from the jury-box sooner than he 
expected, has followed his wife in order to give her, as he says, 
“a pleasant surprise.” Antoinette hides Sannoy in her bed- 
room, and has to listen in agony to her talkative husband, who 
eats a hearty supper, and cannot see that his wife is suffering 
tortures. The meal over, Antoinette persuades Rigaud to go 
to his dressing-room to smoke. She calls Sannoy out, and he 
escapes into the corridor. She takes a light to look for him. 
Thank heaven, he has escaped! But just at this moment her 
husband bursts into the room. He has seen a man jump from 
the window next to hers, and is about to fire on him; but 
Antoinette argues that the man may be a lover of one of the 
servants, and not a burglar. Content to let the matter rest thus 
until the morning, when he will tell the General what he has 
seen, Rigaud returns to finish his cigar, and then the horrible 
truth flashes upon Antoinette. The room from which Sannoy 
has jumped is Marie’s! The last act is the most artistic in the 
comedy. The story of the man in Marie’s room is known to 
the General, and the locket given by Antoinette to Sannoy is 
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found beneath Marie’s window. Who was the possessor of this 
locket which Antoinette had refused her husband? With a 
piteous look Mdme. Rigaud appeals to her brother, who says 
that he was the owner of the locket. Then he, also, must have 
been in Marie’s room. He says that this is so, and he is 
requested to resign his commission. Antoinette then confesses 
the truth to the General, who believes her and keeps her secret, 
and when Henri de Tourvel returns to hand in his resignation 
from the army, he is surprised to find that the General no 
longer—de Tourvel not being a soldier—withholds his consent 
to the marriage. So ends a clever, dramatic, well-constructed 
play. It is fortunate that so able and experienced an artist 
as Mrs. Kendal should have represented the heroine. Her 
Antoinette Rigaud was a fine, brilliant, well-balanced, and 
thoroughly sympathetic performance, and quite one of the best 
pieces of acting given by this clever lady. The General of 
Mr. Hare was another admirable sketch of character, while Mr. 
Kendal has not yet done anything better, in serious acting, 
than his manly, and, at times, pathetic impersonation of Henri 
de Tourvel. A perfect example of acting of its kind was the 
Rigaud of Mr. J. H. Barnes, a sound, vigorous, and eminently 
truthful personation. Mr. Herbert Waring was hardly pas- 
sionate enough as Sannoy. Miss Linda Dietz made a charm- 
ingly graceful Marie, while minor parts were efficiently taken 
by Miss Webster, Miss Annie Rose, Mr. F. M. Paget, and 
Mr. de Verney. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s three-act farcial play, Engaged, succeeded 
Nadjezda at the Haymarket on the 17th of this month. It may 
be once more recorded in these pages that this piece was 
originally produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday, 
October 3rd, 1877, under the management of John S. Clarke, 
with the following cast :—Cheviot Hill, the late George Honey ; 
Belvawney, Mr. Kyrle Bellew (then playing as “Harold 
Kyrle”); Mr. Symperson, Mr. H. Howe; Angus McAlister, 
Mr. Dewar; Major McGillicuddy, Mr. Weathersby; Belinda 
Treherne, Miss Marion Terry; Minnie, Miss Lucy Buckstone ; 
Mrs. McFarlane, Miss Emily Thorne; Maggie, Miss Julia 
Stewart; and Parker, Miss Julia Roselle. Only so recently as 
November 30, 1881, the comedy was revived at the Court 
Theatre, with Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Miss Marion Terry, and Miss 
Emily Thorne in their original characters. The late Henry 
J. Byron then appeared as Cheviot Hill, Mr. Clifford Cooper 
was the Mr. Symperson, Mr. W. H. Denny the Angus 
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McAlister, Miss Carlotta Addison acted Minnie, and that 
charming and clever actress, Miss Adela Measor, made a hit 
as the Scotch girl, Maggie. A revived play is seldom so well 
acted as on its original production, and the present case was no 
exception to the general rule. Mr. Honey was by no means an 
ideal Cheviot Hill, but he gave an amusing rendering of the 
part. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree made him a yellow-haired, limping 
“ zasthete,” without a particle of spirit, He took the part far 
too quietly, and paid attention to the details of the character 
rather than to any broad and striking view of it. Mr. Barry- 
more was a sufficiently earnest Belvawney, but Mr. Mackintosh 
sadly exaggerated the part of Mr. Symperson. Both in make- 
up and acting Mr. Mackintosh was suggestive of some odd, 
quaint figure from a melodrama, the oily Mr. Symperson being 
quite sunk in his rendering. The Angus McAlister of Mr. 
Charles Brookfield was a good, thoughtful performance, and 
the Major McGillicuddy of Mr. Ulick Winter was quite 
acceptable. Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree made a pretty figure as 
Belinda Treherne, and she was deeply and terribly “ intense.” 
A section of the audience seemed pleased with Miss Rose 
Norreys as Maggie. The actress, however, did not catch the 
true spirit of the part. She was suggestive of artfulness where 
there should be no such suggestion, and her Scotch accent was 
obviously affected at times. Mrs. E. H. Brooke gave an able 
rendering of the part of Mrs. McFarlane, and Miss Augusta 
Wilton was a pretty Minnie. 

The Lord Harry, a new and original romantic play in five 
acts, by Messrs. Henry Arthur Jones and Wilson Barrett, was 
produced at the Princess’s Theatre on the 18th. It proved a 
disappointment to those who were acquainted with the previous 
work of Mr. Jones. Zhe Stlver King, written by Mr. Jones in 
collaboration with Mr. H. Herman, is certainly the best melo- 
drama of our time, and Saznts and Sinners, for which Mr. Jones 
is solely responsible, tells a touching story, and contains 
several very graphic sketches of character. On the other 
hand, Zhe Lord Harry contains little that calls for commenda- 
tion. Its story is thin to the extreme, and could be told in a 
breath, while the action, which hardly ever carries the spectator 
out of himself, practically finishes in the third of the five acts, 
leaving scene after scene, of little relevancy, to be presented. 
It may be as well to relate the exact manner in which the 
story of the love of a Royalist for a Puritan maiden is presented. 
The first scene depicts the Royalist camp near Zoyland Castle, 
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on the Dorsetshire coast. The sources of the besiegers are 
nearly exhausted, and for this reason the Royalists fear that 
they must withdraw unless the besieged are in worse plight 
than themselves. How is the necessary knowledge to be 
obtained? Lord Harry Bendish, a dare-devil favourite, de- 
termines to obtain it, so he disguises himself as a Puritan, and 
thus gets admission to Zoyland Castle. Loyalty to his cause 
is not the only motive which induces Lord Harry to thus risk 
his life, for he is in love with Esther Breame, the fair daughter 
of the commander of the besieged town. He enters the castle 
successfully, the first act terminating with his meeting with 
Esther. What is to follow is patent to those not gifted with 
much insight. The Lord Harry is recognised and condemned 
to death, and he is saved from this punishment by Esther 
Breame, who bribes the jailor, provides Lord Harry with a 
stout piece of iron, with which he shatters the bars of his cell 
window, through which he escapes, thanks to a. rope ladder, 
also furnished by Esther. Thus ends the second act. The play 
practically terminates in the next act. The Lord Harry is 
decoyed into visiting Esther late at night, the town is 
entered by the Royalist army, and, in a gratuitous scene of 
noise, gunpowder, and smoke, Esther and her lover and father 
are seen—by those of quick eye—making good their escape. 
The remainder of the play is occupied by the adventures of the 
fugitives. They are seen on the roof of a flooded cottage, 
where they are attacked by enemies who fire on them with 
unloaded muskets, and then land and chase them round the 
chimney-top, the trio once more escaping in the boat of their 
enemies, who are left checkmated on the roof of the cottage. 
Adventures of a somewhat similar nature occur in the last act, 
the Lord Harry and Esther once more escaping, and so the 
play might go on for ever, but for the limits of time which 
require that a theatrical manager must not detain his audience 
long after eleven at night. It will thus be seen that Zhe Lord 
Harry possesses no great originality of plot, no stirring situa- 
tion, and but little action. Mr. Wilson Barrett acted the hero 
with wonderful energy, and looked particularly well in his 
Royalist dress, and Miss Eastlake played the Puritan maiden 
with great tenderness. But, truth to tell, this is not a good 
acting play, and such able artists as Mr. E. S. Willard, Mr. J. 
H. Clynds, Mr. George Barrett, and Miss Lottie Venne had 
parts which did not afford them any opportunity for distinction. 
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III. 


MARCH. 


Death of Walter Speakman.—Sister Mary.—Doo, Brown, and Co.—Mrs. Langtry as 
Pauline.— Zhe Schoolmistress. 

It is with great regret that I have to record in these pages 
the sudden death, in New York, on the 6th of this month, of my 
esteemed friend, Walter Speakman, whose acting in various 
characters, during the management of Mr. Wilson Barrett at 
the Princess’s Theatre, will be readily recalled by many play- 
goers. Mr. Speakman—his real and full name was John 
Robert Speakman—was born in Liverpool in 1846. He was 
apprenticed at an early age to an important local firm of analysts 
and chemists; but, encouraged by the success with which he 
met as an amateur actor, he resolved to adopt the stage as 
a profession. He accordingly made his first regular appearance 
at the Amphitheatre (now the Court), Liverpool, on Boxing 
Night, 1864. At this theatre, and in other provincial towns, he 
worked hard, and underwent a probation of ten years. For aids 
in his work he had a well-built figure, a capital stage presence, 
and a voice of much volume and flexibility. His efforts were 
at length rewarded by a substantial offer from Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, which led to his impersonating Gloucester in the first 
performance of Mr. Wills’ Fane Shore (Leeds, March 8, 1875). 
His acting was signalled out for praise as a strong picture of 
the ambitious noble. Mr. Speakman next appeared, with suc- 
cess, at Bradford, and then at Liverpool, where he gave a sin- 
gularly picturesque and able performance of the hero of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s Clancarty. During this latter engagement he also 
acted, with considerable success, these important parts :—Jaques, 
in As You Like It; Newman Noggs, in Nicholas Nickleby ; 
Claude Melnotte; St. Pierre, in Zhe W2fe ; Ingomar; Mildmay, 
in Stid/ Waters Run Deep; Mathew Elmore, Edgar of Ravens- 
wood, and the Stranger. It was during this year (1876) that he 
played Hamlet in Liverpool, having previously essayed the 
part at Oxford. His impersonation of this character called 
forth an appreciative criticism from an authority in dramatic 
matters, who wrote that “Mr. Speakman is a graceful actor; 
and, so far as the delivery of Shakespeare’s text was concerned, 
seldom has the character been read by a comparatively young 
actor in such a pure and intelligent style. There was, occa- 
sionally, some point-making, but no false emphasis or tricky 
enunciation. After the manner in which the sensitive ear is 
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tortured by the distortions of Shakespeare’s poetry by ambitious 
but inexperienced actors, it was a positive relief to observe such 
tasteand to hear such harmony of expression.” A vivid and power- 
ful impersonation of Mathias in Zhe Sledge Bells was followed 
by a bold, striking, and picturesque performance of the villain, 
Lazare, in Mr. Burnand’s drama, Proof. Lazare was Mr. Speak- 
man’s original character, and he played it over nine hundred 
times. Another successful impersonation was John Statton in 
The Old Love and the New. In the first production of The Lighés 
o’ London at the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Speakman made his 
mark upon a London audience by his acting in the character of 
' Seth Preene. Then came Joe Heckett in Zhe Romany Rye, 
Baxter in The Stlver King, and Agazil in Claudian—all intelli- 
gent and striking delineations of character. During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Barrett for a brief period, Mr. Walter Speakman 
acted one of his original characters—that of Wilfrid Denver, the 
hero of Zhe Stlver King. Mr. Speakman played the part with rare 
intelligence, power, and feeling. It was a thoroughly capable, 
thoughtful performance. The actor’s ability shone conspicuously 
throughout. The more vigorous passages were acted with fine 
nervous intensity and requisite strength, whilst the tender parts 
were natural and pathetic. Mr. Speakman had just finished an 
engagement in America as Sir Mervyn Ferrand, in Dark Days, 
and was expected home when the news of his sudden death 
reached here. He was buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Brook- 
lyn, where also rest the remains of H. J. Montague. 

The first important production of March was Sister Mary, a 
new play in four acts, by Messrs. Wilson Barrett and Clement 
Scott, brought out at the Brighton Theatre Royal on the 8th. 
This drama tells an unconventional story in a pretty and 
effective manner, it is neatly constructed, its hero at least is 
an original character, while the dialogue is admirably written. 
The scene of the first act is laid in the summer time at River- 
mead, on the Thames, where resides Mrs. Rose Reade, a 
pretty, interesting woman, who has to support an only child by . 
means of dress-making. She has attracted the attention of 
Colonel Malcolm’s niece, Miss Mary Lisle, generally known as 
Sister Mary, and warmly loved by all her neighbours for her 
goodness of heart and simplicity of manner. She offers to 
educate Mrs. Reade’s boy, and, in a pretty and touching scene, 
elicits from her the confession that she was a mother without 
being a wife—that, in fact, her boy is illegitimate. She was 
ruined years ago by a young officer, who has not contributed to 
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her support because he could not find her after her disgrace. 
Mary swears to befriend the repentant woman, come what 
may. They are to be friends for life. Scarcely has Mary left 
her friend when a scoundrel named Davis enters, and, to his. 
surprise, finds in Rose Reade, mée Fisher, the girl whom he had 
loved all his life, and whom even now he is anxious to marry. 
The girl indignantly refuses to listen to him, and he threatens 
to tell the whole village of her shame, when Miss Lisle enters. 
She is on the point of being grossly insulted when Captain 
Walter Leigh, unseen by Rose, enters and strikes Davis on the 
wrist, bidding Mary go home. This Leigh is a morose, brandy- 
drinking fellow, who seems on the verge of destruction when he 
meets, in an early part of this act, Mary Lisle, who induces him to 
give her the brandy from his flask instead of drinking it himself. 
The woman is interested in the strange, despondent man, while 
he is attracted by the beauty and purity of the woman. The 
sympathy thus created between them is made the stronger by 
the situation at the end of the act, in which Leigh saves Mary 
from the insults of Davis. The scene of the second act — the 
prettiest, most effective, and best written in the play—is laid in 
a lovely glen in North Wales. Leigh has completely reformed, 
volunteered in the army, and gloriously distinguished himself. 
He is painting in the glen when he meets Mary once more. She 
is on a visit to relations, and has never seen Leigh since her 
sudden meeting and parting with him twelve months before at 
Rivermead. A charming scene occurs between Leigh and 
Mary. Neither professes love, but it is pretty clear what it will 
lead to. He owes all his success in life to her influence: she 
is charmed that she has made a hero out of a rake. They 
depart, in the summer sunset, full of unexpressed love. Scarcely 
has Mary left, when Leigh remembers that two hulking tramps 
—one of whom was Davis—have gone in the same direction 
that she hastaken. Leigh follows, but misses Mary, and the girl 
re-enters, followed by the desperate tramps. They are proceed- 
ing to rob and assault her when Leigh comes to the rescue, and 
a desperate fight occurs, in which Leigh’s arm is broken. 
Assistance arrives, the scoundrels are secured, and as Mary 
bends over Walter Leigh in pity and admiration he tells her 
that he would give his life for her. The third act takes place at 
the country seat of Colonel Malcolm. It is the wedding morn- 
ing of Sister Mary and Walter Leigh. By a happy accident, 
bride and bridegroom meet. They renew their love vows 
just before meeting at the altar, and Leigh, who has had mis- 
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givings regarding a certain Rose, who had been ruined years 
ago, stifles his conscience, and tells Mary that he has never 
loved before. A visitor is announced, and Leigh goes away. 
The visitor is Rose Reade, who now wishes Sister Mary to edu- 
cate her boy. Sister Mary consents, but insists upon knowing 
the name of the boy’s father. It is Walter Leigh. Mary is at 
first paralysed with the news. But she makes up her mind to 
take the boy, and when Leigh returns once more she ‘ells him 
the story and dismisses him, a heart-broken man, as she falls 
fainting at the sound of the bells ringing for a wedding that is 
not to take place. The scene of the fourth act is an outpost 
improvised fort at the Cape during the Boer campaign. It isa 
very dangerous position, and Captain Leigh has just been 
appointed to command it. Sister Mary is at the war, attached 
as hospital nurse to the ambulance. Her relations with Leigh 
are strained. At an adjacent farm, a missionary station, Rose 
Reade happens to be, and there she is guarded by Sergeant 
Davis, the tramp in former acts, who has reformed, enlisted, 
and still loves his old flame. Rose arrives with an escort in 
search of hospital supplies. Several touching scenes follow 
between the women, when Rose departs with the escort on her 
way ‘back to the farm. They have not got far when it is sig- 
nalled that the escort has been attacked. Not a moment is to 
be lost. Captain Leigh is in a dilemma. Shall he go and 
rescue Rose, a “ forlorn hope,” and leave the fort where Mary 
is unprotected? Shall he save one woman at the expense of the 
other? His duty is to both; his love is with one. Urged by 
Mary, he starts with a small force to try to beat back the rebels, 
and to go to almost certain death. He takes farewell of all he 
loves, and sets out. Great excitement prevails in the fort. If 
Leigh fails, they will all be killed. But Leigh turns the rebels, 
and is in pursuit. Into the terrified fort comes Sergeant Davis 
with a pathetic story. Poor Rose was the first to fall, and she 
died commending her boy to Mary, and begging her to forgive 
the man who loved herso. Leigh behaved like a hero, and 
saved the life of Davis with the very arm that Davis once broke. 
At last Leigh arrives back at the little fortress safe and sound. 
He is received with ringing cheers by his comrades, and it is 
strongly hinted that no long time will pass before he marries 
Sister Mary. “The acting of the principal characters,” I noted at 
the time of the production of the play, “is especially good. Miss 
Lingard portrays Sister Mary in a particularly sweet, touching, 
and consistent manner; and she gives full meaning to every 
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word she utters. Mr. Leonard Boyne gives a fine, intelligent 
reading of Walter Leigh. A hit is made by Miss Retta Walton 
with a very clever piece of acting as Charity Binks, an orphan 
girl, rescued from the workhouse—a kind of ‘ Marchioness,’ 
who has never known father or mother, and is worked to death 
as a ‘slavey’ in a village shop. She is thoroughly comic in 
tone, and it is well that the character has so clever an exponent 
as Miss Retta Walton. Miss Maggie Hunt plays Rose Reade 
with admirable pathos, and the tramps are well represented by 
Mr. H. Fenwicke and Mr. H. V. Lawrence. Captain Dyson, a 
man of the world, and drily humorous fellow, who has many 
clever and apropos things to say about the world and society in 
general, finds an agreeable representative in Mr. H. Cooper 
Cliffe. Miss Agatha Malcolm, a vain old maid, is amusingly 
acted by Mrs. George Canninge, and Kate Malcolm, a pretty 
and sprightly girl, is brightly played by Miss Blanche Horlock.” 
The drama was acted in London, at the Comedy Theatre, on 
September 11, with Miss Lingard and Mr. Boyne in their origi- 
nal characters. 

On the 11th, a farce in three acts by Mr. C. M. Rae,,entitled 
Doo, Brown, and Co., was brought out at the Vaudeville. It 
professed to be original, but it was full of familiar scenes. This, 
however, was by no means its only, or its worst, failing, for it 
has little or no story to relate, and what there is of plot is almost 
entirely incomprehensible. It contains one or two scenes of 
a wildly exaggerated nature, amusing enough in themselves, 
yet having little connection with the play. <A rascally lawyer 
named Doo is anxious to frustrate the designs of one of a party 
to a suit in an action for breach of promise of marriage, so he 
engages a clerk to assist him in his nefarious plans, and 
instructs this clerk in the use of catch-phrases, “What an 
artist!” “What a photographer!” the constant repetition of 
which nearly caused the piece to be completely wrecked on the 
first night. Mr. Doo’s adventures presumably form the ground- 
work of the plot, but his carryings on are so complicated that: 
they become incomprehensible. Among the other characters 
are an artist, who makes general love, and a fire-eating major, 
who pursues his antiquated wife to the artist’s studio, where she 
is sitting for her portrait as Flora, the funniest scene in the play 
being thus obtained. 

On the afternoon of the 18th, Mrs. Langtry appeared in Zhe 
Lady of Lyons at the Prince’s Theatre. The following notice of 
this performance was printed in Zhe Stage at the time :—“ It is 
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curious indeed to notice how inspired criticism has been falsified 

in the case of Mrs. Langtry. How bitter they all were when, 
at a certain Haymarket matinée, the ambitious lady dared to 
play Kate Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer. How they all 
swooped down upon her like hungry eagles, and prophesied her 
immediate downfall and dissolution! How they ruffled up their 
feathers at the thought that ‘the profession’ was to be recruited 
from the ranks of beautiful and accomplished amateurs. Yet 
even in these days Mrs. Langtry had much promise. She had 
youth, she had beauty, she had voice, she had nerve, and she 
had that innate refinement that can be borrowed from the teach- 
ing of no school. There were some—we take no credit to our- 
selves—who encouraged when others abused, who hoped when 
the rest were despondent. But Mrs. Langtry having worked, 
and worked hard, having gained experience at an enormous 
cost, is now the subject of sycophantic adulation at the hands of 
the very people who did their utmost to prevent the fruit of her 
laudable ambition. They dragged her down, and when she 
refused to tumble into the dust they make a show of picking her 
up again. Mrs. Langtry’s Pauline in Zhe Lady of Lyons is a 
very unconventional and interesting performance. She casts 
away the trammels of tradition without sacrificing effect. Here, 
then, she is in direct antagonism to Mr. Coghlan, who wholly 
sacrifices effect, whilst he disregards tradition. We do not 
believe that in recent years the loving Pauline has been more 
beautifully and artistically expressed. The pride of the beauty 
of Lyons is there, the dignity, the curled lip, the disdainful 
sneer, and the imperious manner, but the love of the woman is 
supreme and paramount. Paulines in abundance have been 
seen more strikingly theatrical, few more natural and reflective. 
At the very outset the keynote to Mrs. Langtry’s idea of Pauline 
is given. It is love. No father, no mother, no society, no con- 
ventionality, and no consideration whatever could keep her from 
Claude. She loves him. When he is describing ‘his palace 
lifting to eternal summer its marble walls,’ the conventional 
Pauline is either thinking how she looks, or brooding over her 
next sentence. Not so Mrs. Langtry. She is lost in admira- 
tion of Claude’s eloquence. Her eyes drink in every word of 
his rapturous description, her face pales under the passion of the 
scene, her form trembles. She is in a supreme state of nervous 
agitation. So lost is Pauline that she becomes limp and inert 
under the spell of fascination. The articles she holds in her 
hands fall idly from her grasp, the roses she has been playing 
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with drop unknown from her lap. She is lost, she is abstracted 
—in a word, she is in love! This view of Pauline in love is 
preserved throughout. It is never forgotten. The natural indig- 
nation of the woman is aroused when her eyes are opened to. 
the deceit that has been practised on her, but through all the 
pride shines the transcendent love. Directly her parents show 
a sign of yielding she-shows that she would yield now that 
they do. When Claude departs she is in a frenzy of despair. All 
pride, all resolution, all self-respect are broken down in the 
agony of parting from the man whom with all his faults she 
still loves. Here for the first time Mrs. Langtry lets herself 
free from the fetters of modern realistic restraint, and shows 
what an actress she might be if she would only trust to her own 
power, her own intelligence, her own voice. The last act has 
seldom been so thoughtfully played. The broken-hearted girl’s 
sacrifice to her parents is shown in all her pathos and pure 
resignation. There is only one thing that Mrs. Langtry wants, 
and that is confidence in her own power. She has a beauty 
that few possess, a refinement that would be difficult to imitate, 
a gentleness of presence that is of extreme value, and a voice of 
strong, fine, resonant power. It is unfortunate, but still fortu- 
nate, that Mrs. Langtry has had Mr. Coghlan as guide, coun- 
sellor, and friend; he has certainly taught her what to avoid, 
but he has checked her and frightened her too much. In big 
scenes he has seldom assisted her, but has constantly and con- 
scientiously let her down, as the saying is. An actor can help 
enthusiasm on the stage or can depress it. Mr. Coghlan is the 
champion depressor; he checks every impulse that surrounds 
him; he kills every good acting scene with a manner that is 
studiously artistic but as ruinously ineffective. There have been 
actresses who have been determined to act in spite of Mr. 
Coghlan. Mrs. Bernard Beere had nerve enough to shake Mr. 
Coghlan off when they were both drowning in /¢dora—or would 
have drowned—and to swim to shore by herself, amidst the 
cheers of the spectators. Mrs. Langtry, however, is not made 
of this vigorous and unsensitive metal; as yet she has not had 
the strength to be shaken off or to swim to shore alone; but 
she soon will, and the sooner she does so the better. No actor 
should be allowed to pull her back in order to air his own 
eccentricity. Mr. Coghlan’s Claude Melnotte is a sketch, not a 
painting ; it is an outline, not a study. He walks through the 
part and suggests it; he does not play it. Mr. Coghlan evi- 
dently hates Claude Melnotte, and he shows it ; he despises the 
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play and the character, and he cannot conceal his distaste for 
either. The play may be fustian, but it is not for an actor to 
let it down and make faces at it. Mr. Coghlan was once the 
best romantic actor on the stage, but then he had sentiment; 
the sentiment is dead within him, so how can he pretend to 
interpret romance, It is all nonsense to talk of reserved force 
or its equivalent. Mr. Coghlan has plenty of force—abundance 
of it, but he thinks that he makes friends with the age of 
sneerers because he plays romance with a sneer. It is a dead 
mistake. Unless Claude Melnotte can indulge in hyperbole 
and rhetoric he is not Claude Melnotte. Let Mr. Coghlan write 
plays in accordance with the spirit of our times, and no one will 
fit them better; but if he were more of an artist he would 
understand that Claude can never be made effective by under- 
playing, which is the curse of the younger generation of players. 
What a vigorous, hearty, effective, and sound performance is, 
for instance, the Colonel Damas of Mr. F. Everill, who, like 
that excellent actor, Mr. Fernandez, combines the vigour of the 
old school with the tact and understanding of the new. Madame 
Deschapelles has seldom been so well or intelligently played as 
by Miss Robertha Erskine. Miss Bowring is a capital Widow 
Melnotte, and Mr. J. Carne as Beauséant, Mr. J. R. Craufurd 
as Glavis, and Mr. Weathersby.as Casper, got out of their tradi- 
tional difficulties extremely well. Seldom in the memory of 
any playgoer has Zhe Lady of Lyons been dressed so well. The 
costumes designed by Mr. Harper Pennington are as accurate 
as they are beautiful, and the pictures of Mrs, Langtry as 
Pauline should go far to revive a taste for the high waists and 
unpetticoated skirts of our great-grandmothers.” 

Laughter loud and long prevailed at the Court Theatre on 
the 27th, when Mr. A. W. Pinero’s original three-act farce, The 
Schoolmistress, was presented in succession to the same writer’s 
successful piece, Zhe Magistrate, The actual story and its com- 
plications are not, perhaps, so funny as in the latter case, but 
the dialogue is infinitely better, It is not funny dialogue in the 
accepted sense; the conversation is not peppered over with 
puns or garnished with extracts from Joe Miller. The talk 
is quaint and whimsical, rather than funny in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The author has also been able to make each 
part as relatively important to the whole as the other. All are 
good, but the success is made by harmony of endeavour and not 
merely by individual effort. The Schoolmistress is a certain 
Miss Dyott, who is Principal of Volumnia College, an estab- 
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lishment for the daughters of gentlemen. This excellent per- 
son, though she for business purposes retains her maiden name, 
is in reality the wedded wife of a thriftless, well-dressed, impe- 
cunious swell, the son of a peer, the Hon. Vere Queckett. She 
provides the brains, and her husband the beauty; she toils, and 
he spends. It is a regular case of Mr. and Mrs. Mantalini in 
another class of life. The Christmas holidays have come, and 
Miss Dyott has to face a difficulty. Several of her pupils are 
bound to remain, for family reasons, during the holidays, but 
Miss Dyott, who has a capital voice, is determined to spend her 
short holiday by earning a little money. Mr. Otto Bernstein, a 
popular composer, who has written an oratorio that he has been 
compelled to turn into an opera-bouffe, secures for Miss Dyott 
an engagement as a frzma donna in a provincial town, and so 
she is compelled to keep the object of her departure a profound 
secret from everyone. The announcement of Miss Dyott’s 
enforced absence is not received with pronounced grief by any 
one at Volumnia College. For if she has a secret from the 
girls, the girls have a secret from her. One of the pupils, egged 
on by an outrageously mischievous and fun-loving pupil-teacher, 
Miss Peggy Hesselrigge, has contracted a marriage on the sly 
with Mr. Reginald Paulover, a jealous and suspicious youth; 
in fact it was to prevent this very marriage that her father, 
Rear-Admiral Archibald Rankling, had incarcerated the girl at 
Volumnia College. Love proverbially laughs at locksmiths : 
the marriage is an accomplished fact ; and the only thing that 
disturbs the mind of Peggy and her companions is that their 
married schoolfellow has never enjoyed a wedding breakfast. 
This omission they propose to rectify by clubbing together in 
order to procure a wedding supper, but as ill luck will have it, 
they fix on the very night when Mr. Queckett, with scant con- 
sideration, has asked a party of bachelor friends to make a 
night of it, never for one moment betraying the fact that he is 
a married man. The girls, with the diplomatic aid of the impul- 
sive Peggy, soon reduce the husband of the Schoolmistress to 
submission ; they make him devote his ready cash, consisting 
of the whole of the household expenses left him by his careful 
wife, on luxuries for the banquet, and it is determined. to make 
the impromptu party a mixed affair. Very mixed, indeed, it is. 
In come Lieutenant John Mallory, R.N., a handsome masher, 
and Mr. Saunders, a snub-nosed boy from a training-ship, both 
prepared for conquest, and they bring with them the old 
Admiral, who has a countenance as ruddy as that of Captain 
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Cuttle himself. A hectoring, blustering, swearing, cantankerous 
old sea-dog is the Admiral, who bullies his wife and reduces 
her to a moral pulp. His face would make cream turn sour. 
He has been used to authority, and he is evidently determined 
to exercise it to the full. Luckily, he has never seen his obsti- 
nate daughter for years, and is apparently as ignorant of the 
features of his prospective son-in-law, so no mistake happens 
on that score. The introduction of the various guests to ene 
another is amusing enough, causing taradiddles innumerable to 
be told; but at last the supper arrives, and they all sit down to 
eat it. The Admiral insists on proposing the bride’s health, 
which he mixes up with the conventional toast of the Navy; 
and the fun, which ends in a dance, is at its height when the 
alarming intelligence is brought up that the page-boy, who has 
a passion for squibs, has set the house on fire. A regular 
rumpus ensues. The firemen come in with their hose, and take 
it all very coolly. The young ladies are tremendously alarmed. 
The fire-escape arrives, and up it comes Miss: Dyott, arrayed as 
an opera prima donna. In the last act-we are taken to Admiral 
Rankling’s house, which is used as a refuge for the burned-out 
scholars, and the complication that ensues baffles description. 
The Admiral’s drawing-room is used as a dormitory for the © 
pupils and their various lovers. The secret of the clandestine 
marriage is ultimately revealed, and Miss Dyott, after a very 
amusing scene with her husband, resolves to build operatic and 
dramatic fame on the charred ruins of Volumnia College. At 
the outset Mr. Arthur Cecil seemed a little uncertain what to 
make of the Hon. Vere Queckett. He played the part quietly, 
unobtrusively, and well, but the part seemed tame and under- 
drawn when compared to the wild caricatures that surrounded it. 
But Mr. Cecil soon “felt his feet,” and the character afterwards 
became invaluable in his hands. Mr. John Clayton secured the 
best character he has ever played in farce, and admirably he 
understood it. Ferocious in aspect,.boorish and brutal in man- 
ner, his curtness and domineering manner were positively 
amusing in their earnestness. It was-a-very happy bit of farce 
acting. Mr. F. Kerr, a capable actor, had but a small part as 
the naval lieutenant, but he was always in the picture, and 
assisted every scene in which he was engaged. Mr. H. Evers- 
field was delightfully petulant and sensitively jealous as the 
young and happy husband. Mr. Chevalier brought his accurate 
knowledge of foreign character to bear on Otto Bernstein, the 
German composer; and young Mr. W. Phillips was quite 
C 
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inimitable as the page-boy, Tyler. In his short scene he sent 
the audience into fits of laughter, so natural and funny was his 
style.- Mr. Fred Cape and Mr. Lugg also did extremely well in 
the small characters of firemen called on to extinguish the con- 
flagration. Though Mrs. John Wood had not a very long or 
important part, she was irresistible in all she had to do, as 
amusing if quieter than usual, and giving to her last scene a 
point, a*piquancy, and a humour that it would have received at 
no other hands. She was more at home as the frzma donna 
than as the Schoolmistress, and in her snatches of song, when 
describing her tour, this clever and popular actress convulsed 
her audience. In direct contrast to her style of humour came 
Miss Emily Cross, who admirably understood the Admiral’s 
wife, and played Mrs. Rankling with an evident sense of 
humour. But perhaps the most successful of all the female 
characters was Miss Rose Norreys as Peggy Hesselrigge, the 
_ mischief-maker. Brighter or cleverer acting is seldom seen. 

She was impetuous but never obtrusive, funny but never vulgar. 
She played every scene in the highest possible spirit, and the 
author is certainly indebted to Miss Norreys for giving exactly 
that spirit to the play, that verve and vivacity that Mr. Wynd- 
ham does to Criterion comedies. This was one of the round 
pegs in a round hole. Miss Norreys considerably increased 
her reputation by this intense and clever performance. Zhe 
Schoolmistress was so successful that it was represented two 
hundred and ninety-two times at the Court Theatre. 





IV. 
APRIL. 
Yim, the Penman.—Sophia.—The Pickpocket. 


On the afternoon of March 25 an original play, in four acts, by 
Sir Charles L. Young, was presented at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Entitled Fm, the Penman, it proved a sterling work, and, on 
April 3, it was placed on the regular bill of the Haymarket, 
where it retained its position for several months. James 
Ralston is a professional philanthropist, and a typical man 
in modern society. He is something in the City, but nobody 
knows what, except that his business brings him in an enor- 
mous fortune, and that his cheque-book is always open to the 
calls of charity. He lives well, looks well, spends well. But 
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he is, in a certain sense, a mystery to even his charming wife. 
Mrs. Ralston is supremely ignorant as to the cause of all this 
wealth. According to all outward appearances Mrs. Ralston 
is supremely happy. She does not quarrel with her husband 
or bore him; she has an enthusiastic son who adores her, and 
a darling daughter who is to be married to young Lord Dre- 
lincourt, a well-looking fellow and the owner of some family 
diamonds of enormous value. As to the business habits of 
James Ralston, the audience may very fairly be allowed to 
be sceptical, for on one occasion, when sitting at his wife’s 
desk, and brought face to face with his cheque-book, he, 
in the most matter-of-fact way, asks his wife 2f he may sign her 
name toa cheque. She, in an equally matter-of-fact way, answers 
“Of course.” On this apparently trivial incident the dramatic 
meaning of the whole play depends. The liability of the bank 
or its consent to this questionable transaction is left wholly out 
of the consideration of all. If 
the bank had consented to an 
arrangement by which James 
Ralston could draw on Mrs. 
Ralston’s account, or vice-versa, 
it would be a purely reasonable 
transaction; but no bank in the 
world would permit any hus- 
band to forge his wife’s name 
to a cheque, or, in other words, 
to imitate her signature. (This 
incident was, I believe, ultimately altered somewhat.) Pos- 
sibly Mrs. Ralston thought that her husband would have 
signed the cheque in his own name /or Mrs. Ralston. She 
would not have permitted in so cool a fashion the imitation 
of her signature. By so doing she would have rendered her 
husband liable to a charge of forgery. However, the thing 
is done, and no more is said about it by the bank, or by 
anyone else. Meanwhile, two important people turn up; 
first, a certain Louis Percival from America, secondly a certain 
Baron Hauteville from France. Louis Percival has a story 
to relate. He and James Ralston were old schoolfellows ; 
he and James Ralston’s wife were old sweethearts. Louis 
Percival has throughout his life been the victim of uncompro- 
mising fate. He lost the girl he passionately loved, and to 
whom he was engaged, by means of a forged letter apparently 
written by her; he lost the enormous fortune he had amassed 
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in America by means of a forged cheque that drew it all out of 
the bank at one fell swoop. One would have thought that the 
bank would have been liable, but it repudiated the debt, and 
Louis Percival was ruined. In the midst of the interesting 
recital of the story of Percival’s loss, a certain mysterious cap- 
tain, with a crafty face and large dyed moustache, falls off his 
chair, apparently asleep, and smashes some valuable china. 
This crafty captain is given to falling asleep and hiding aim- 
lessly in conservatories, and the audience intuitively whispers 
at odd intervals, ‘‘ By Jove! Hawkshaw, the detective!” Baron 
Hauteville, when he gets alone with James Ralston, imme- 


Fim, the Penman, Act II. 


diately opens our eyes. They are both connected with a com- 
pany of swindlers, a limited liability association of crime. James 
Ralston is none other than the notorious Jim, the Penman, who 
has baffled the cleverest detectives in America and England, 
and although both men know and feel that the arm of the law 
is on their shoulders, they meditate their last and final coup, 
the robbery of the Drelincourt diamonds. Compelled to further 
crime by the mysterious association, the diamonds are handed 
over to Hauteville by an order forged by Ralston. The interest 
of the play now turns on the hunting down of Jim, the Penman. 
It was he who forged the letter that separated Louis Percival 
from the girl he loved. It was he who forged the cheque that 
stole his schoolfellow’s property in America. It is his own wife 
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who hands him over, or would hand him over, to justice. By 
comparing the cheques written in her name with the love letter 
written in her name years ago, she discovers the kind of man 
she has married, and turns round to rend him. This is the one 
unnatural and distasteful moment of the play. Had James 
Ralston been secretly despised throughout the story, and be- 
haved badly to his wife, there would be some excuse for the 
wife’s vengeance. But he is the father of her children, and 
women are not apt to aid justice in unmasking their husbands, 
even if love caused crime at the outset. However, death is the 
executioner after all. On the wedding-day of James Ralston’s 
daughter, and when his crime is brought home to him by the 
acute detective Captain, Jim,,the Penman, dies of heart-disease, 
when the wedding-guests are feasting in the next room. ‘The 
curtain then falls on a grim and ghastly tragedy of modern life 
as uncompromising and fatal as Mr. W. P. Frith’s celebrated 
picture, the “Road to Ruin,” where a speculator begins his 
fall in a fashionable drawing-room, and ends it as a felon in 
Millbank Prison. Sir Charles Young’s “romance of modern 
society” is a clever, well-arranged, dramatic, and extremely 
interesting play, but I have not hesitated to point out its two 
serious blots as a consistent narrative. The interest is progres- 
sive, and, on the whole, it is an excellent specimen of modern 
work. Mr. Arthur Dacre, the first representative of James 
Ralston, played the part with great skill. This is no easy 
character to sketch, because the man is not wholly consistent. 
At one time he is as bold as a lion, at another as nervous as a 
cat. He is hardly the same man for five minutes together. 
Mr. Dacre was particularly successful in depicting the death 
from heart-disease. In the autumn, Mr. E.S. Willard migrated 
from the Princess’s to the Haymarket, where he gave a remark- 
ably well-considered and effective representation of James Ral- 
ston. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s Baron Hartfeld was a very graphic, 
if occasionally an exaggerated sketch. One of the best played of 
the smaller characters was the Lady Dunscombe of Miss Hen- 
rietta Lindley, a refined, sweet-voiced, but somewhat cynical 
lady of society. It was a most natural and admirable perform- 
ance. Miss Helen Forsyth is one of the prettiest and cleverest 
little zmgénues on the stage; and Mrs. E. H. Brooke did well 
as another type of female fashionable character, Mrs. Chap- 
stone. Lady Monckton deserves great credit for the skilful 
manner in which she portrayed Mrs. Ralston; it is a most 
difficult part to play, but the actress was equal to the occasion. 
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One scene in dumb show, where Mrs. Ralston compares the 

forged cheque with the forged letter, would have taxed the 
skill of our best comedy actresses. 

On the afternoon of the 12th an adaptation, in four acts, by 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, of Henry 

Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” entitled 

Sophia, was placed on the stage 

of the Vaudeville Theatre. The 

difficulty of adapting a successful 

j novel for the stage has seldom 

been so clearly evinced as in this, 

the first serious attempt to place 

the world-famed story of “Tom 

Jones” in a dramatic framework. 

The novel reader generally forms 

his own ideal of the characters in 

a book, and herein arises the first 

stumbling-block in the path of the 

adaptor, who must not only try 

to faithfully reproduce the charac- 

ters as they have been conceived 

by their author, but must also 

endeavour to satisfy each indi- 

Miss HELEN ForsyrH Anp Mr. Vidual spectator of these person- 

piney gaa ages as transferred from the 

: book to the stage. An additional 

difficulty has been presented in the present case, where the 

nature of manners and customs of a bygone age render the 

task of exact reproduction of characters and incidents well- 

nigh impossible. Such, it may be remembered, was the 

coarseness displayed in Henry Fielding’s great work that its 

appearance in Paris was at first prohibited, and readers of 

“Tom Jones” will readily recall incident upon incident, 

scene upon scene, and dialogue illimitable that could not 

possibly be presented to the playgoer of to-day. The vices 

and folly of our age are much the same as when Fielding 

wrote, but they are more carefully hidden, more adroitly 

concealed. To quote Mr. Buchanan’s prologue, “ Modes of 

speech have now grown nicer; Folks, if not purer, are at 

least preciser.” It was obvious that no minute photograph of 

Fielding’s characters could be attempted now, but Mr. Buchanan 

has gone, as I think, a little too far in the purifying process. 

He has whitewashed the principal character with a vengeance. 
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The adapter confesses that “he has taken leave to purify the 

character of the hero somewhat.” He has, indeed; and he has 

left him Tom Jones in 

nameonly. A similar i 
¥ 
| 





process has been pur- |") ge 
sued in regardto most | \|/ 4m 
of the other characters ibd te 
presented in the adap- 

tation, which are but 

distantly allied to 

those in the novel. 

Readers of Fielding 

will on this account be 

disappointed in the 

play. The adaptation, 

however, possesses much to commend it. It is chiefly con- 
cerned in relating the story of the love of Tom Jones for 
Sophia, and, as such, the story is told well enough. The 
piece is neatly constructed, and the action is progressive and 
interesting throughout the first half. Thereafter it falls off, 
and it is felt that the conclusion is lamely and clumsily con- 
tinued. Nor is the dialogue written in the best possible 
manner, and the listener is frequently” compelled to wish 
that Mr. Buchanan had allowed Fielding’s own words to be 
occasionally heard. The first act takes place before Squire 
Western’s house. Its incidents comprise the declaration by 
Tom Jones of his affection for Sophia, 
his defence of George Seagrim, and his 
thrashing of the hypocritical Blifil. The 
action of the second act takes place at 
first within, and latterly without the bar- 
ber’s shop, where Partridge is introduced. 
It concludes effectively with the flight of 
Sophia to London. Lady Bellaston is in- 
troduced in the first scene of the next act, 
where Tom Jones appears to have lost all 
spirit, and is shown white-faced and 
snivelling. A “ garret in London,” where 
Tom Jones hides Mrs. Honour, Lady Bel- 
laston, and Sophia, one after the other, 
and the scene of which is very like a French farce in its 
arrangement, concludes the act. Sophia renounces Tom Jones, 
and declares her intention of allowing her father to dispose of 
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her as he will—a dramatic scene as it stands, but one that 
would be still stronger if Sophia were intrusted with a speech 
of greater power and impressiveness. In the final act, the 
course of true love is made to run smoothly at last, Blifil is 
unmasked, and the impulsive Jones is restored to the arms of 
the forgiving Mr. Allworthy. On the evening immediately 
following its first performance, Sophza was placed in the regular 
bill of the Vaudeville, where it has now (April, 1887) been 
acted over three hundred times. The comedy has had four 
representatives of its hero. Mr. Charles Glenney was the first 
Tom Jones, then came Mr. Charles Warner, who was succeeded 
by Mr. Leonard Boyne, and, during the recent illness of the 
latter gentleman, the character was played by Mr. Fuller 
Mellish. To Mr. Boyne belongs the credit of giving the most 
earnest, the most natural, and most impressive rendering of the 
character, Mr. Royce Carleton was the best Blifil imaginable— 
smooth, polished, insinuating, and with no trace of exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar’s Allworthy was a careful, deli- 
cately-finished sketch. Mr. Fred Thorne was an excellent 
Squire Western. Mr. Thomas Thorne has seldom been seen 
to so much advantage as in Partridge. A more charming or 
sympathetic Sophia than Miss Kate Rorke could hardly be 
imagined. This clever young actress was seen at her best in 
the first act, where Sophia’s love for the dissolute, bottle-loving 
hero was most intelligently indicated. Her disappointment 
when momentarily believing Tom Jones to be worse than he 
really is, and consequently resigning herself to her father’s 
wishes, was also admirably expressed by the actress, who gave 
a consistent, pretty, and winning rendering of the character. 
Another hit was likewise made by Miss Helen Forsyth, a young 
actress who does not hesitate to sink her natural refinement of 
manner and her grace for the proper portrayal of such a part as 
the rustic Molly Seagrim—as the part is drawn by the adapter. 
Miss Lottie Venne, a pert and pleasing Mrs. Honour; Miss 
Sophie Larkin, an amusing Miss Western; and Miss Rose 
Leclercq, a handsome Lady Bellaston, also contributed to the 
success of the comedy. . 

The hit made by Zhe Private Secretary at the Globe Theatre 
was mainly due to the contrast of character afforded by the 
different facial expression and method of Mr. W. S. Penley’ 
and Mr. W. J. Hill—the one with his solemn, aggrieved look 
and his semi-awful roll of the eye, the other with his portly 
presence and beaming countenance. Both are actors capable 
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of causing vast amusement, and, when fitted with proper parts, 
are invaluable in a comedy. The hit made by these two come- 
dians in the adaptation from Von Moser just named was great, 
and it would undoubtedly have been the same in the case of Zhe 
Pickpocket, a comedy in three acts, adapted from the German by 
Mr. G. P. Hawtrey, and presented at the Globe Theatre on the 
24th of this month, had their parts been allied to the play, and 
had they also, and as a consequence of their connection with 
the story, been of greater prominence. Unfortunately, the 
waiter of the West-Cliffe Hotel, Southbourne-on-Sea, and the 
growling hypochondriac, Gregory Grumbledon; have little to do 
with the plot, and as a result are comparatively small and 
unimportant figures in it. The real story concerns itself. with 
the wild jealousy of a young husband of his pretty wife, and 
progresses well enough until the familiar situation is reached 
in which the husband—who has disguised himself in order to 
spy upon his wife—is taken for a lunatic and arrested. There 
is much going in and out of doors, much rushing up and down 
stairs, and one scene of the play is little better than a panto- 
mime rally. The impossibly jealous husband is Frederick Hope, 
who grows suspicious of Osmond Hewett, a-young fop, whose 
joy at everything and everybody is expressed in the word 
“ripping,” and who penetrates into the privacy of the Hope 
family for the purpose of obtaining an introduction to Freda 
Grumbledon, the pretty niece of a ponderous old gentleman, 
who always imagines himself to be upon the brink of the grave. 
This Grumbledon is the acme of selfishness. He can never 
receive sufficient attention from his devoted relation. If the air 
in the hotel garden is of the balmiest nature, he of course feels 
the breeze, and Freda is dispatched indoors for a neckerchief. 
Then the damp ground is too much for his tender feet, so a foot- 
stool is brought for the hypochondriac, who promptly discovers 
that his knees are cold, and that he must be covered with a 
shawl. This Grumbledon, in point of fact, is a veritable bore, 
and would be voted a nuisance in real life. On the stage, he is 
amusing only in the first act. After that it is found almost 
impossible to take interest in the doings of so incorrigibly sel- 
fish an individual. Osmond Hewett, however, ventures to 
approach him on the subject of Freda’s hand. Hewett has 
followed uncle and niece to the seaside. It so happens that 
Mrs. Hope is staying at the same hotel as the Grumbledons, 
and when her husband comes after her she persuades young 
Hewett to steal his pocket-handkerchief, so that she may iden- 
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tify her jealous spouse. The abstraction of the handkerchief is 
witnessed by Freda, who immediately sets down Hewett as a 
pickpocket. Hewett is shortly afterwards detected by Hope in 
the act of picking the lock of his portmanteau. But when 
accused by Hope, the latter is disbelieved, because he has acci- 
dentally assumed the name of a madman, expected at the same 
hotel, and his denunciations are only taken for the ravings of a 
lunatic. So Hope is secured and held in “durance vile” 
until his wife recognises and claims him. Mr. Hill, of course, 
made the most of the selfish Grumbledon, but, as already indi- 
cated, the part is not sympathetic, and it is subordinate. Mr. 
Penley was exceedingly funny as the waiter at the hotel. The 
principal character in the piece is not the erstwhile pickpocket 
but the jealous husband, and this part was. played with vast 
earnestness by Mr. E. J. Henley, who worked very hard and 
with a melodramatic intensity quite commendable, but he has 
not the breadth of style for so exacting a part. Mr.C. H. Haw- 
trey presented Osmond Hewett in an acceptable manner, though 
without any striking individuality. Mr. A. G. Andrews was 
suitably neat and precise as a doctor. Miss Cissy Grahame 
looked well as’ Mrs. Hope, and played a comedy scene in the 
first act very prettily, but she has hardly the strength for the 
more trying last act, where Mrs. Hope sees her husband on 
the point of being carried away as a dangerous lunatic. Miss 
Vane Featherstone was good as Freda. Mrs. Leigh Murray 
admirably presented a maiden lady who turns up her nose at 
the ultra-sentimentalism of Mr. and Mrs. Hope. 





V. 


MAY. 


Clito.—Shelley’s The Cenci.—The Rev. James White’s The King of the Commons.— 
Greek Plays in London.— The Wife’s Sacrifice.—Wild Oats, at the Criterion.—A 
Night off, at the Strand.—Our Strategists, at the Opera Comique.—Adonis, at the 
Gaiety. 

Cito, an original tragedy in five acts, by Messrs. Sydney 
Grundy and Wilson Barrett, produced at the Princess’s Theatre 
on Saturday the 1st of May, is not a play that is pleasing to the 
ordinary palate. Its authors, boldly breaking from the narrow 
lines within which the English dramatist generally works, here 
elected to show, unflinchingly and without any attempt at dis- 
guise, the seamy side of nature. They picture for us the con- 
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temptuous weakness of man and the shameless degradation of 
woman. This they do glaringly, with no attempt to tone down 
the picture of folly and vice. The story is as true to-day as it 
was four hundred years before Christ, the period in which the 
action of the play is laid, and in this respect it may appeal to 
some minds. The audience is carried away by the boldness 
of the scheme, and the rapidity of the action. The spectator is 
afforded no time for reflection in the theatre. If he were given 
time to think, it might occur to him that the two principal cha- 
racters are portrayed in all their weakness and vice, without 
any redeeming quality being allowed them, and that the tragedy 
has absolutely no moral. The piece is excellently constructed 
with a view to theatrical effect, a result doubtless due to the 
experience of Mr. Barrett. The blank verse of Mr. Grundy 
is forcible in the extreme. But it strikes the spectator as being 
rough and unpolished, and Mr. Grundy has certainly not re- 
frained from calling a spade a spade when he has thought fit 
to do so; and his inclinations, it must be confessed, have 
frequently led him to remarkably plain speaking in this piece. 
The story of the play is simple, and may be rapidly sketched. 
Athens is under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants. A prominent 
councillor in the government is Helle, the mistress of Critias, 
and the most beautiful and profligate courtesan in Athens. 
Detested by the people, she has incurred the special aversion 
of Clito, a young sculptor, who has openly denounced her to 
the citizens. Flourishing in her abandonment and shameless- 
ness, she is borne through Athens thirsting for revenge against 
Clito. She is at a loss to accomplish her scheme when she 
meets Glaucius, a rich voluptuary, who has set evil eyes on 
Irene, an innocent maid, daughter of old Xenocles, and foster 
sister to Clito. Helle and Glaucias enter into a compact to 
assist each other in their plans, which prosper exceedingly. 
For Irene, searching for her father, is immediately ensnared by 
Helle and is in danger of being carried off, when Clito comes 
to her rescue, and demands and obtains herrelease. The studio 
of Clito is the scene of the second act. The young sculptor 
describes, very beautifully, be it noted, his ideal woman, when 
Helle, passing as a lady of rank, visits him on pretence of 
getting him to embody her in marble. Clito, who has never 
seen the notorious courtesan, falls in love with her at first sight. 
He falls before her like the wheat before the sickle. Gloating in 
her triumph, Helle departs. Clito is informed who the erst- 
while lady really is, and the act concludes by his stamping 
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upon the sketch which he has made of her. Most men, it might 
be thought, would have paused at this juncture, but Clito fol- 
lows Helle to her palace, where the brazen creature induces 
- him to believe all that he has heard of her to be calumny, and 
where, by means of cajoling, caresses, and drugged wine, amidst 
the gentle singing of girls, the playing of lutes, and the perfume 
of smouldering incense, she manages to detain him. Clito 
remains in the lap of luxury for a week, still deceived by Helle, 
and believing in her innocence. But when the curtain again 
rises it is felt that the crisis is at hand. Critias is tired of the 
billing and cooing of Clito and Helle. Glaucias presses Helle 
for the fulfilment of her promise about Irene. In vain old 
Xenocles implores his adopted son to return home. Clito is 
enamoured of the wily courtesan and will not leave her. Then 
falls the thunderbolt on Clito’s head. Helle turns upon him, 
reveals herself in her true colours, and mocks the deluded 
sculptor. Irene is lured to the palace, and Helle sends her to 
her room for safety. Clito still believes in the creature who 
has so tricked and degraded him, that he kneels to thank Helle, 
and to kiss her hand for saving Irene from dishonour, and while 
he is in the act of so doing, Helle, of course, hands the key of 
the room over to Glaucias. But the end of this story of sin and 
shame is close at hand. A band of the citizens, headed by 
Xenocles, break into the palace, Glaucias is killed in the 
struggle that ensues, and Xenocles bears forth the dead body 
of his daughter, Irene, who has, presumably, been killed in 
defence of her honour. For the last scene of this tale of horror 
we are taken back to Clito’s studio, where Helle, not possessing 
the daring of women of her nature, flies to the sculptor for 
refuge from the raging mob at her heels. Even after all that 
he has suffered for her, Clito would still save her, and points to 
a way of escape. The escape, however, is not to be; the infu- 
riated mob rush in, kill Helle, and Clito, being also wounded 
to death in the struggle, dies, holding the hand of the worthless 
object of his dishonour and death. The acting honours of the 
piece undoubtedly fell to Miss Eastlake, whose impersonation 
of Helle was far and away the best piece of acting that she has 
yet given. Her assumption of innocence in the earlier scenes 
with Clito was admirable, but it was in the portrayal of the 
callous, cynical, cold, utterly unfeeling nature of the courtesan 
that she is especially worthy of commendation. Nothing could 
possibly be better than her “ asides” in her first interview with 
- Clito when posing as a noble lady; and, for the acme of indif- 
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ference to all that is worthy of esteem in woman, for contempt, 
in fact, of womanhood itself, her “Fancy me modest!” when 
Helle lolls upon her couch, surrounded by a group of moneyed 
worshippers, is a striking example. It would be preferable to 
see an actress of Miss Eastlake’s ability employed in some 
more worthy task than the embodiment of viciousness, but, 
having to execute the task as best she can, she is bound to exert 
all her power in the effort. So that Miss Eastlake very rightly, 
as very brilliantly, performed this profligate part. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett made a handsome person of the sculptor, Clito, and he 
acted with much energy and resource. Mr. E. S. Willard had 
not a prominent part in the voluptuary, Glaucias, but his make- 
up for it was excellent, and he was incisive throughout. Mr. 
Charles Hudson as Critias, and Mr. Austin Melford as Thera- 
menes, a toady and adviser to Critias, were capital in their 
respective characters. That experienced actor, Mr. J. H. 
Clynds, was invaluable as Xenocles, and delivered his lines in 
good, round, measured, telling tones. Miss Carrie Coote made 
a pretty figure as Irene. 

This month was fruitful in strange experiments in the thea- 
trical field. First of all, on the afternoon of the 7th, the Shelley 
Society gave a performance, at the Grand Theatre, Islington, of 
The Cenct ; then the “ Dramatic Students” revived a dull play, 
called Zhe King of the Commons, and, finally, .Greek plays 
attracted much attention. The silly experiment of the Shelley 
Society failed, as it deserved to. “An ungenerous prejudice 
against Shelley, and the general debasement of our national 
drama, have combined to prevent the performance of this mas- 
terpiece.” So wrote Messrs. Alfred and Buxton Forman in 
their introduction, printed in the now notorious green-backed 
Shelley Society’s edition of the play. There is no “ ungenerous 
prejudice” whatever against Shelley, who, one cannot but think, 
would have been the first to repent this youthful work had he 
lived to mature manhood. Nor can one quite see the justice of 
the remark as to the debasement of the drama of to-day. Long 
may it be ere the stage descends to such a level when plays of 
so repulsive a nature as 7) he Cenct may be publicly performed ! 
This tragedy contains nothing but horror. It does not excite 
pity. The only feeling which it is capable of arousing, when 
judged by an unfevered spectator, is that of revulsion. It repels ; 
it dves not attract. It is full of a nameless horror. Although 
we are assured that “‘there is positively not an offensive word ” 
in the whole piece, yet the play is offensive in itself from begin- 
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ning to end, and it teems with blasphemous language. There 
is only one touching passage in it. This is at the end of the 
tragedy, when the Countess Cenci and Beatrice are about to be 
led to execution. Beatrice says :— 


‘Here, mother, tie 
‘« My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot ; ay, that does well. 
And yours, I see, is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another; now, 
We shall not do it any more.” 


This is the “ one touch of nature” in a long, tedious, painfully 
dull tragedy. Nothing was proved by this performance save 
that the play is theatrically ineffective. The death of that mon- 
ster in human shape, Francesco Cenci, is the proper climax to 
the play; yet for the greater part of two acts following, time is 
wasted by Beatrice protesting her innocence of the murder of 
her father, when everyone knows that she is guilty. Those who 
sympathise with the drama have at least one cause of satisfac- 
tion in connection with this mistaken production, and that is 
that the stage itself lent scant support to the movement. It 
was lamentable to see amongst the audience on this occasion 
so large a quantity of women who presumably had not the self- 
respect to keep away from a production which they must have 
been perfectly aware no pure-minded woman ought to have 
witnessed. It was still more lamentable to see placed in their 
hands the Shelley Society’s edition of the play containing an 
appendix of so disgusting a nature—both in its matter, and in 
actual words—that strong men were stunned at the surprising 
audacity which could allow a seemingly respectable body of 
men and women to give such a publication to the world. The 
Shelley Society, doubtless, considered Zhe Cencz a very fine 
work, and were, to a certain extent, justified in endeavouring to 
eulogise their hero by performing his play in private, since they 
were not permitted to do soin public. They might, at least, 
have spared themselves the stigma which must be attached to 
them for having so boldly distributed a work which no innocent 
man or woman should read. They have not the slightest justifi- 
cation for having printed this loathsome appendix. Regarding, 
as I do, this performance as very objectionable and quite unne- 
cessary, and having no kind of sympathy for those who helped 
it, I refrain from criticising its interpreters. It has been my 
painful duty to refer to the production, and it is desirable to 
point out that the theatrical profession had but little to do with 
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it. The drama would indeed be “debased” if players encou- 
raged so repulsive and painful a play as Zhe Cenc of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 

It seems a pity that the energy shown by the Dramatic Stu- 
dents is not shared by their friends. ‘ Save us from our friends” 
may well have been the remark of the young actors and actresses 
when they saw the beggarly array of empty benches staring 
them in the face when the curtain drew up on Thursday after- 
noon, May 13, at the Royalty Theatre, on the Rev. James 
White’s drama, Zhe King of the Commons. Even the members 
of the club itself could scarcely have taken the trouble to attend, 
so apathetic was the whole thing, and so wanting in that kindly 
encouragement that distinguishes most morning performances. 
It was the intention of the committee of the Dramatic Students’ 
Society to rehearse and put up a play originally produced by a 
manager of note, but which has not managed to live in public 
esteem for half a century. <A poetical play for choice, of course, 
and one of strong literary merit. There were scores such that 
were brought out only to fail during the management of 
Macready and of Samuel Phelps. Plays by Robert Browning, 
plays by Serle, plays by Westland Marston, by Heraud, by 
Frederick Guest Tomlins, by Bates Richard, must have been 
submitted to the attention of the Dramatic Students. The now 
forgotten works of the Syncretic Society were probably brought 
under their notice. Ultimately it was decided to revive an old 
romantic drama written by a clergyman, a tried and intimate 
friend of Macready. The commercial value set upon his friend’s 
work by Macready may be judged by the fact that he allowed it 
to be produced within three days of the conclusion of his engage- 
ment with Maddox at the Princess’s Theatre in May, 1846. 
The King of the Commons is not what would be called a good 
play, or anything like a good play, in these times. It is verbose, 
didactic, and uninteresting. King James V. of Scotland, a 
romantic monarch, discovers by a side wind that his lords and 
barons are playing him false and accepting bribes from the 
English, so by means of disguises and diplomacy he exposes 
their duplicity and disloyalty. Andrew Halliday took the best 
scene from the Rev. James White’s drama for his Kzmg o’ Scots, 
written for Phelps under Chatterton’s management at Drury 
Lane. Although humbly produced at the Princess’s Theatre 
in 1846, the cast contains some very celebrated names. John 
Ryder played an old crusty miser, Sir Adam Weir. Leigh 
Murray was the young priest, Malcolm Young, fretting under 
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the bonds that bound him to the Church. Oxberry was cast 
for a comic character, one Mungo Small, a fantastic courtier 
of the Osric pattern, and the female interest, singularly weak 
for a pretentious play, fell to Mrs. Stirling. The Dramatic Stu- 
dents did not make much more out of the play than the com- 
pany chosen by Mr. Maddox. The piece gave them practice— 
little more. Mr. George R. Foss undertook the Macready 
part of King James. It was a careful performance, but with- 
out any very special merit. The elocution was clear and the 
text well mastered; but romantic plays require to be acted 
as well as talked. Mr. John Tresahar imitated every tone and 
inflection in the voice of Mr. Wilson Barrett, and reminded 
one over and over again of the young priest in the Juana of 
Mr. Wills, produced at the Court Theatre during Mr. Barrett’s 
management. Laird Small and Mungo Small were the only 
bits of bright colour in this singularly dreary play. They were 
undertaken by Mr. Eric Lewis and by Mr. Ben Greet, an indus- 
trious and quaint actor who takes pains with all that he 
attempts to do. Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Mark Ambient, Mr. 
H. Eversfield, and Mr. Bernard Gould were all in the cast; but 
the selection of actors for parts was not always good—for 
instance, that chosen by Mr. Gilbert Trent for Sir Adam Weir. 
Mr. Trent is a clever young actor, but the miser is not in his 
line. Miss Mary Dickens played Madeleine with much intel- 
ligence. 

Something like the following notices of the Greek plays in 
London appeared in print at the time of their production :— 


“THE STORY OF ORESTES.” 


The Prince’s Hall, in Piccadilly, was, on the evening of 
May 13, the first scene of amateurish enthusiasm in connection 
with Greek art and the Athenian drama. Some years back 
Professor Warr, of King’s College, had favoured the esthetic 
cult at South Kensington by producing a play, or fragment of a 
play, based on the old Homeric legend, at the small theatre 
built by the late Sir Charles Freake in the Cromwell Road. 
These scenes and tableaux from Homer were called “ The Tale 
of Troy,” and they made no small stir amongst the scholars 
and scholaresses who had recently come from universities and 
high schools, and were classical to the very finger-tips. Encou- 
raged by the applause, and urged on by the admiration of the 
young ladies who affect Greek costume and eschew petticoats, 
the learned protessor made a dramatic scheme out of the famous 
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Orestean trilogy of Aischylus. This trilogy, as all scholars 
know, consists in the original Greek of three celebrated plays, 
namely, the Agamemnon, the Choephore,and the Eumenzides. It 
was this last out of the three plays that was so admirably acted 
by the Cambridge students in the winter of 1885, and to which 
Mr. Villiers Stanford, of Trinity, composed his admirable music, 
To act out all three plays in their entirety would certainly have 
bored to death the most enthusiastic of the esthetic cult, so the 
Professor gave translated poetical extracts therefrom, and they 
were well illustrated by original music and by tableaux arranged 
by several celebrated artists. Mr. Walter Parratt, of Windsor, 
took the music in hand, and the Greek pictures were designed 
by authorities as learned as Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane. The scenery was espe- 
cially painted by an amateur, Sir Joscelyn Coghill, Bart. But 
all these cooks combined did not succeed in making very good 
broth. The stage of the Prince’s Hall is about the very worst 
place that could have been selected for such an experiment. 
It is far too small to hold protagonists and chorus. There is 
no double stage. Principals and subordinates jostle up against 
one another, and the action suffers accordingly. Amateurs are 
invariably seen to the greatest disadvantage on a small stage; 
and, to tell the truth, the general acting was very bad. Miss 
Gertrude Konstamm, who played Clytemnestra, thought that 
acting consisted of sound, fury, and exaggerated declamation, 
and provoked many a smile from the cognoscenti. There was, 
however, one laudable exception. The Cassandra of Miss 
Dorothy Dene was emphatically the best piece of work that has 
been seen at any of the Greek plays. It was earnest, dignified, 
passionate, and eloquent. The actress was absorbed in the cha- 
racter. For the moment she was the fateful prophetess, and 
not the modern young lady. The only other good bit of acting 
in the cast was the Athene of Miss Ethel Coxon, a highly intelli- 
gent young lady and authoress. Professor Warr may be a very 
excellent scholar, but he has apparently little sense of the 
ludicrous. Applause seems to irritate him as much as a red 
rag does a bull. Directly anyone in the huge hall dared to 
signify approval of any scene, up jumped the worthy Professor 
and shouted out, ‘No applause. I won’t have it!” Throughout 
the evening he acted the part of Jack-in-the-box. He was 
perpetually jumping up and insisting on silence, and, strange 
to say, not an individual dared to dispute the ruling of this 
peppery schoolmaster. Audiences have to suffer much from 
D 
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amateur efforts in art, but it is a new thing to threaten them 
with the cane. If this kind of thing is to continue, they will 
be “kept in,” like shoolboys, unless they submit to the dictates 
of a Professor in Greek, who presides over a so-called enter- 
tainment. 


‘“HELENA IN TROAS.” 


All fashionable London was attracted to the neighbourhood 
of Coombe Wood, in the summer of 1884, in order to witness an 
open-air performance of Shakespeare’s sunny comedy, As You 
Like It; and so successful were the representations then given 
that the experiment was repeated last summer. The latest 
development in the matter of a novel theatrical performance is 
to present a play modelled on the same lines, and acted, so far 
as possible, in the same manner as in the days of the ancient 
Greeks. The idea is a good one, and it is likely to meet with 
more encouragement than was extended to the open-air plays, 
since the promoters of the Greek Theatre in Argyll Street are, 
happily, not dependent on the weather. It was a clever idea to 
produce a play, by a modern author, in a theatre modelled on 
that of the ancient Greeks; and the venture, which is of unusual 
interest, is sure to attract public attention. The services of that 
experienced archeologist, Mr. E. W. Godwin, have been of the 
greatest possible assistance to the production, and Mr. Godwin 
has shown, as nearly as lay in his power, the form of a Greek 
theatre and a Greek play. Of course, he has been hampered by 
conditions of space, climate, and change of thought, but he has 
done wonders when the circumstances of the case come to be 
carefully considered. The theatres of the Greeks were quite 
open above, and their dramas were always acted during the 
day, and under the blue canopy of heaven. ‘The Greeks,” it 
has been said, “had nothing of effeminacy about them,” and so 
could stand a play in the open air. But the mildness of their 
climate must not be forgotten. It would be a very risky experi- 
ment, indeed, to imitate them in the matter of open air, and to 
trust to “the blue canopy of heaven” for a roof. Even in 
Greece it sometimes rained, and the spectators were compelled 
to seek shelter in the colonnades which ran behind their seats. 
So Mr. Godwin has very wisely allowed the roof to remain on 
Hengler’s Circus. Masks, also, rendered necessary on account 
of the immense size of the Greek theatre, and the cothurnus, 
used to lend additional height to the actor, have no place in 
Mr. Godwin’s production. But in many other respects the 
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model Greek theatre much resembles its predecessors. The 
unities of time and place, imposed upon Mr. Todhunter by the 
nature of the work, have been strictly followed by him. Con- 
sequently his play, divided into two acts of two scenes each, is 
represented in four scenes, which take place respectively at 
sunrise, noontide, afternoon, and sunset; but the light employed 
for each scene is exactly of the same shade, and invariably dull 
—a fault which should be speedily rectified. Mr. Todhunter’s 
play, which is naturally lacking in action, is a rather dreary 
work, in spite of some occasionally fine writing, and is not cal- 
culated in itself to attract the public. Those who do pay an 
afternoon visit to the so-called Greek Theatre must not be too 
expectant.. They will see an interesting but by no means a 
complete representation of a Greek Theatre. However, there 
are many who will doubtless flock to see this curious entertain- 
ment, despite its many blemishes. Mr. Godwin has done well 
so far as he has allowed himself; the only pity is that he has 
not gone a step further, and made his production perfect. The 
acting calls for little comment. Miss Alma Murray was an 
interesting and intelligent, but not a powerful Helena; Mrs, 
Beerbohm-Tree delivered her lines admirably as CEnone; and 
Miss Lucy Roche “tore a passion to tatters.” as Hecuba. Mr. 
Beerbohm-Tree was unable to give emphasis to the love of 
Paris, and Mr. Hermann Vezin was little more than a lay figure 
as Priam. 

The Wife's Sacrifice, a five-act drama, adapted by Messrs, 
Sydney Grundy and Sutherland Edwards from the French, and 
brought out at the St. James’s Theatre on the 25th, is peculiarly 
French, inasmuch as it deals with exaggerated sentiment, and 
its sympathetic interest is false. Its moral is that a wife’s first 
duty is not to her husband or herself, but to her father and 
mother, a doctrine that is hardly acceptable. It is to save dis- 
grace from falling on her mother’s grey head and to support 
her father’s sense of honour that the heroine of this curious play 
suffers her mother’s son to be shot dead before her eyes, con- 
fesses, even protests that she had a lover, and lives alone in 
disgrace, while her husband, who has been divorced from her, 
contracts a second marriage with an adventuress. Had Isabel, 
Countess de Moray, revealed to her husband in the second act 
that secret which is not discovered until the fifth, she would 
have acted as any common-sense woman ought when her own 
happiness and that of her husband and daughter are in danger. 
When, as in the present case, the wife who sacrifices herself and 
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her husband from a mistaken sense of duty is admirably acted, 
a momentary sympathy only is aroused for the mistaken woman. 
The audience, carried away by the energy and power of the 
actress, are led into a false sympathy, which is immediately 
shattered after a moment’s calm reflection. Old Admiral de la 
Marche and his wife are the guests of Julien, Count de Moray, 
and the Admiral’s only child, the Countess de Moray, who is 
happily married, and wrapped up in love for her husband and 
her daughter, Pauline, who is absent in India. There is a 
shadow, however, in the Countess’s path, and that shadow is 
her mother’s illegitimate son. The Admiral’s wife has com- 
mitted an “indiscretion”—in the French play after her mar- 
riage, in the English before it—and her son, whom she has not 
seen since his birth, wishes to exchange her letters for a large 
sum of money. His approach to Madame de la Marche is inter- 
cepted by Isabel, who offers to pay him the fifty thousand 
francs for the letters, and for this purpose pawns her diamonds 
with the family jeweller. Placed in such a dilemma, wishing to 
shield her mother, and with her happiness at stake, it would 
occur to most women to take their husband into confidence, and 
so save further unpleasant disclosures. But this wife does no 
such thing. Secret meetings between sister and brother naturally 
beget the suspicions of an Italian adventurer, the husband’s 
jealousy is aroused, and when he finds a strange young man 
embracing his wife it is not unnatural that he should ask for an 
explanation of the case. This being refused him, he shoots the 
illegitimate son like a dog, on the hearth-rug, and proceeds to 
obtain a divorce from his wife, who proclaims in the open court 
that the butchered youth was her lover. Hereafter no one can 
blame the husband for his share in the matter, and it is very 
proper of him to refuse to allow his daughter to see her mother, 
who appears to the world as a faithless wife. The husband 
would come in for a greater share of compassion for a position 
which to him is ostensibly as true as it is pitiful, but which the 
audience know to be absolutely false, had the Count de Moray 
not been so weak as to marry in pique the Italian adventuress, 
Mdlle. Palmieri. The return to Paris of Pauline leads to a 
meeting between father and mother, in which the latter claims 
a right, which she does not possess, to see her child, and which 
she relinquishes upon the Count’s protestation of his love for 
her. The inevitable explanation is brought about by the be- 
trothal of Pauline to Palmieri, a marriage arranged so that the 
Count may be relieved from pressing pecuniary difficulties. The 
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explanation which should have been given long ago can be put 
off no more. Isabel confesses to her mother that it was her 
brother who was killed, and not her lover, and Madame de la 
Marche informs the Count of the sad business. The Count’s 
second wife is conveniently found to have committed bigamy, 
Palmieri is equally conveniently indicted for fraud, so that the 
pair of adventurers are cleared away, husband and wife are 
united, and a general atmosphere of reconciliation and peace 
reigns supreme. It will thus be seen that the sentiment of this 
play is quite false. The action taken in it by the heroine is 
unnatural and incomprehensible, since the wife sacrifices hus- 
band, self, brother, love, honour—everything, and for what? 
Simply that the sword may eventually fall on her mother’s 
shoulders. Some stronger motive than this is required for such 
a sacrifice, especially as no good can come of it, and as no good 
does come of it, since, after all the agony endured by husband 
and wife, the error is in the end brought home to the real sinner. 
Acting of the very best on the part of Mrs. Kendal on the first 
night secured the applause of the audience, who called for all 
the principal actors, for the authors, and for the adaptors. Mr. 
Hare, who made a brief speech on the conclusion of the drama, 
said that old M. d’Ennery, who in conjunction with M. Tarbé had 
written La Martyre, the original of Zhe W2fe’s Sacrifice, for the 
Ambigu, had intended to be present at the first performance of 
his play in England, but was prevented from so doing by illness. 
Mr. Hare also rightly urged the value of applause to the actors, 
though by applause, he said, it was not always possible to 
gauge the success of a play. Mrs. Kendal’s interpretation of 
the Countess de Moray was remarkably fine. In speaking of 
Mrs. Kendal’s performance, I use the word “interpretation” 
because she is one of the few actresses who aim at giving a 
complete, consistent rendering of character. She is, for the 
time being, the woman she represents. She loses herself entirely 
in her part, and in this respect she might with advantage be 
imitated by her younger sisters in the theatrical profession. 
Her interpretation of the life of this unhappy woman was rich 
with thought, illumined by intelligence, and rendered unusually 
interesting by its completeness. It was not merely striking 
here and there, but it was what all acting should accomplish, 
a perfectly consistent rendering of character. Mr. Kendal, as 
the husband, was not quite so happy. He was a little too con- 
sistent, for he was consistently morose. His acting wanted 
variety, and his voice required modulation. It is pleasant to be 
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able to chronicle another success for a young and worthy actress, 
Miss Webster, who played Pauline with rare expression. Mr. 
Hare, as an English Consul from Pondicherry, who is always pro- 
testing that he minds no one’s business but his own, and, as a 
consequence, is always mixed up in other people’s affairs, had a 
part which suited his dry, dapper, sententious manner exactly. 
To this neat English gentleman the task, as may be readily 
imagined, of exposing the adventuress and setting everything 
straight, naturally fell. Mr. Herbert Waring, as the unfortunate 
cause of all the trouble, played with appropriate impetuosity 
and passion ; while Mr. Clifford Cooper was the most genial of 
old admirals who have unbounded faith in the wives whom 
they leave behind when on their long expeditions. Mr. Chas. 
Brookfield as Palmieri gave vast attention to the flowing 
black beard and bald pate which may be supposed to indicate 
the character of an Italian scoundrel. In other words, he 
appeared to have sacrificed a proper consideration of the acting 
of his part to make-up. The ungrateful part of Mdlle. Palmieri 
was allotted to Miss Vane, who represented the scheming adven- 
turess to the life. Mrs. Pauncefort was a dignified Mdme. de la 
Marche, and aclerically-attired Indian servant was represented 
by Mr. R. Cathcart. Mr. F. M. Hendrie as a valet, with his ears 
always at the keyhole, and Mr. F. Paget, in the small part of the 
jeweller, completed the cast. 

On the zoth of this month, John O’Keefe’s celebrated 
comedy, Wz/d Oats, was revived at the Criterion Theatre, with 
Mr. Charles Wyndham as Rover. The popular manager of the 
Criterion Theatre has had more illustrious predecessors in this 
part than one. On the original production of the play, at Covent 
Garden, in 1791, “gentleman” Lewis played Rover, and at 
Drury Lane, in 1824, Elliston, a famous representative of Rover, 
acted the character. In addition to Lewis, the original cast 
contained Quick as Sir George Thunder, Holman as Harry 
Thunder, Munden as Ephraim Smooth, and Blanchard as Sim. 
The most notable John Dory was T. P. Cooke, who acted the 
part at Drury Lane in 1835, with Bentley as Sir George Thun- 
der, Harley as Ephraim, Webster as Sim, and Ellen Tree as 
Lady Amaranth. So successful was the comedy on its produc- 
tion that it brought in four hundred and fifty guineas to its pro- 
lific author, who was substantially rewarded, according to the 
rate of remuneration to authors at the end of the last century. 
The play has many good points; it relates, pleasantly enough, 
an interesting story, its characters are faithful pictures of the 
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time, and last, but not least, its construction is neat and effec- 
tive, a result due to O’Keefe’s training as an actor. Its hero, 
as most of our readers are aware, is a strolling player, by name 
Jack Rover, spirited, light-hearted, and generous to a fault, 
given to quotation, who is mistaken by a bluff old sea-dog, John 
Dory, for Harry, the son of Sir George Thunder, in consequence 
of his frequent iteration of the phrase, “I am the bold Thun- 
der!”—a quotation taken from the Duke of Buckingham’s 
comedy, Zhe Rehearsal, a play acted in 1672. Bayes, in this 
piece, was made famous by the acting of Garrick. Rover, in 
O’Keefe’s play, is mistaken for Harry Thunder, and in this 
guise woos and wins a sweet young Quakeress, Lady Amaranth, 
intending, be it noted, to reveal his true character before mat- 
ters.come toa crisis. But it falls out that Rover is the real son 
of Sir George, and Harry is, in the end, proved to be illegiti- 
mate. The adventures of the pleasant Rover are admirably 
sketched, and Rover is, moreover, surrounded by many other 
cleverly drawn and amusing characters. Were this a modern 
play, exception would probably be taken to the last act, which 
is weak, and to the calm manner in which Harry Thunder takes 
the discovery that he is not the first son and heir to Sir George. 
But, despite its slight faults, this comedy is a fine old play of its 
class, and it affords excellent opportunity for the best comedy 
acting. Though this-was the first time that a piece of this kind 
had been acted at the Criterion, it was not the first time that 
Mr. Charles Wyndham acted Rover, for, in December, 1873, 
when W2/d Oats was produced at the Royalty, with Miss Hen- 
rietta Hodson as Lady Amaranth, Mr. Wyndham played Rover. 
This clever comedian has greatly improved in his rendering of 
the character at the Criterion. He was more animated, and he 
brought out more fully the gaiety of the character. In make-up, 
Mr. Wyndham was also more perfect than before, for he wore 
no hair on his upper lip, whereas at the Royalty he appeared 
with a moustache, a solecism for an actor representing an 
English gentleman, and a player into the bargain, of the last 
century. But, good as Mr. Wyndham was—and I can imagine 
no Rover so expressive, so bright as he—the acting success of 
this interesting revival was made by Mr. David James, who 
seemed, as John Dory, imbued with all the spirit of old comedy 
acting. There was a roguish geniality about his portrayal of 
the old salt which was admirable. He managed to sink his 
individuality, and, indeed, by a wonderfully good make up, to 
become, not David James acting, but John Dory, bluff, honest, 
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and hearty, and never boisterous, in the flesh and blood. 
Another excellent performance, and one of infinite charm, was 
the Lady Amaranth of Miss Mary Moore, who happily pos- 
sesses a face suggestive of all that is beautiful and pure in 
woman. Attired in simple Quaker costume, Miss Moore was a 
picture to look upon, and there was a natural sweetness about 
her acting well suited to the part. Few of those who saw Miss 
Moore in this character will soon forget her musical intonation 
of a catch-phrase, “my pleasant cousin,” given to Lady Ama- 
ranth. Mr. Edward Righton was the blustering Sir George 
Thunder, Mr. William Blakeley the sanctimonious hypocrite, 
Ephraim Smooth, and Mr. Alfred Maltby the theatrical mana- 
ger, Camp. Mr. George Giddens acted well as the rustic, Sim. 

At the end of this month three American companies located 
themselves in the Strand. Happily, Mr. Augustin Daly’s excel- 
lent and admirably organised company were first in the field. 
They opened at the Strand Theatre on the 27th in A Might Of, 
an adaptation by Mr. Daly from the German. Mr. Daly’s 
season was under the management of Mr. William Terriss, who 
deserves the thanks of intelligent playgoers for once more 
bringing this troupe to London. A Night Of; or, a Page 


Miss ADA REHAN AND MR. JOHN DREw. 
(A Night Of.) 


from Balzac, is designed to simply amuse, and it eminently suits 
its purpose. It is an extremely funny play. It is, moreover, 
entirely free from that coarseness and vulgarity which so 
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frequently mar works of its class. Its only fault is that 
it is a little too long. It might be compressed with advan- 
tage, although one hardly ever tires of seeing such excellent 
comedy-acting as is shown by Mr. Daly’s company. The 
principal character in the play is a drily humorous old pro- 
fessor, who is jealously guarded by a snappish wife, and blessed 
with a beautiful but mischievous daughter. The professor has 
written a tragedy of which possession is obtained by a theatrical 
manager, and the play is produced without the knowledge of 
the professor’s wife, and it is from the keeping of this termagant 
in the dark that the fun is derived. It would be obviously 
unfair to relate the details of the plot. Suffice it to say that the 
interest is admirably sustained from beginning to end, and 
around the central story are woven many natural and amusing 
incidents. Droll Mr. James Lewis played the professor with a 
quiet, unctuous humour which is catching and irresistibly divert- 
ing. Mr. Lewis is an exceptionally able and gifted actor. Miss 
Ada Rehan had comparatively a small part in this piece, but 
her quiet manner and love of fun were of great value to it. Mr. 
John Drew, with his gentlemanly carriage and action, and his 
“knowing” eye, was also of the greatest assistance to the piece. 
I have seldom seen anything more genuinely comic than the 
scene—represented in our illustration of the play—in which, by 
means of cards, the lovers, played by Mr. Drew and Miss Rehan, 
find that their hearts belong to each other. An admirable study 
of character was provided by Mr. Charles Leclercq as a genial 
theatrical manager. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert was invaluable as the 
professor’s shrewish wife, and Mr. Otis Skinner and Miss Vir- 
ginia Dreher played well as a bickering husband and wife, 
Miss May Irwin as a saucy servant, and Mr. William Gilbert, 
Mr. F. Bond, and Miss May Sylvie, in the small parts, completed 
an exceptionally good cast. 

On the 29th, an American company appeared at the Opera 
Comique in a piece called Our Strategists, which failed most 
miserably. An entertainment which combines poverty of wit 
with lack of invention cannot be expected to attract even those 
who care only to laugh without caring how this result is 
obtained. Criticism is disarmed by the announcement that this 
is a “laughing festival,” a “ modern Comedy of Errors, written 
and acted just for fun.” Then a “funometer” is provided for 
the spectator, who may see thereby that as the piece progresses 
he will rise from the freezing point of apathy to the boiling point 
of incontrollable mirth. But this result is not always obtained. 
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On the first night at the Opera Comique Our Strategists, and the 
company supporting it, were received with disappointed antici- 
pations, but with no particular signs of disapproval. Such a 
work is too depressing in its effect to provoke hostile or loudly 
expressed criticism. It has been played, the public are given 
to understand, for seven years in the United States, but it can 
hardly be taken as a fair criterion of the kind of piece which is 
acceptable to the generality of our American cousins. The chief 
personage in it is a young man who obtains consent to his 
marriage by disguising himself first as his own father and then 
as his future father-in-law. Cleverly worked out, some fun 
might have arisen from this idea, but nothing particular occurs 
save that the “strategist” insults all around him, the girl with 
whom he is supposed to be in love included. Then there are an 
Irishman, unnecessarily introduced, and into whose mouth are 
thrust some political allusions which must surely have escaped 
the Lord Chamberlain’s eye, a grasping clergyman, a “ dude” 
and a German servant. A sample or two of the dialogue may 
be quoted. A young lady wishes to make a present to an 
elderly gentleman. “ What shall I give him that will cost least 
and last longest?” she asks. “ Toffee,’’ is the answer. “ What 
will remain closest to him?” she queries. ‘A porous plaster,” 
is the reply. And this kind of thing is repeated about a dozen 
times in a quarter of that number of minutes. A son discovers 
his affianced bride in his father’s study. “What do I see, 
father—a young lady in your apartment?” he exclaims, and 
forthwith imputes immorality to his parent—a strange proceed- 
ing when viewed by the light of English sentiment. The acting 
calls for no comment. 

On the 31st, Mr. Henry E. Dixey appeared at the Gaiety 
Theatre in a two-act “burlesque” called Adonis, which is 
merely a riotous, turbulent, noisy, and meaningless production. 
It is a compound of a variety entertainment, a music-hall show, 
andacircus. It burlesques nothing at all, it tells no story, and 
when an attempt is made to obtain a laugh by the dialogue, it 
is by the introduction of horrible word twistings such as have 
long ago been abolished from the English stage. Entire absence 
of humour is not compensated for by an orchestra which never 
ceases its din throughout three weary hours. A chorus of 
“tigers” is no novelty in London, and “eight little Japanese 
kids” (an elegant word, “ kid !”’) forcibly remind one of a certain 
comic opera until lately played in the precincts of the Savoy. 
In short, this “perversion of common sense,” as Messrs. Gill 
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and Dixey rightly call their production, is an extraordinary 
mixture of several classes of entertainment more suitable to a 
music-hall than a theatre. Apparently an attempt has been 
made to prevent the spectator from reflection by drowning all 
sense in a ceaseless noise. To this end the band never stops 
playing airs of a description as loud as they are, in general, 
hackneyed. An idea of the general production may be gathered 
from a quotation from the programme, which informs the in- 
telligent in these matters that the music has been “ cheerfully 
contributed by Beethoven, Audran, Suppé, Planquette, Offen- 
bach, Strauss, Mozart, Haydn, Dave Braham, John Eller, 
Henry Suton, and many others too numerous to individualise.” 
As several of these composers have been dead for a considerable 
period, the immense humour of the remark becomes at once 
apparent. The dialogue, revised for England, might have been 
further improved. For instance, a lady, implored not to faint, 
replies that if she does not faint she “ will be sick,” an expres- 
sion which may possibly have one meaning in America and 
another here. Then, lest the intended satire of the different 
figures in this hodge-podge of absurdity should be lost, they 
are occasionally labelled with piteously plain descriptions as 
thus: “a quiet burlesque on the simple maiden of melo- 
drama,” “a burlesque on the stage villain of society dramas,” 
&c. Even the dresses, ugly in design, are inharmonious in 
colour. In fact, this is a meaningless, dull, noisy exhibition, 
which would have met with a very stormy reception indeed had 
it been the production of an English manager. As it was, it 
received a hearty and friendly welcome on the first night. It 
was applauded almost from beginning to end, and only when it 
approached its lameconclusion did common sense get the better 
of friendship, and intelligence enter a protest against riot, 
absurdity, and dulness pushed far beyond their limits. Person- 
ally, Mr. Henry E. Dixey cannot complain of the reception 
accorded to him. Applause was continually bestowed upon 
him, and his every effort was cheered. Mr. Dixey is a lithe, 
agile young gentleman, who looks exceedingly “ pretty ” in his 
white flesh-fitting garments and blue ribbons. Mr. Dixey can 
dance on a pedestal, and he can catch a cigar in his mouth. 
He is also able to kick a piece of chalk from the centre of the 
stage to the wings, and he is adroit at changing his wigs several 
times in a few minutes. He faintly reminds one of Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, but he has not that gentleman’s undeniable humour. 
His facial expression is mz/. He won much notoriety during 
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his stay here for his delivery of some words set to music, under- 
stood to be very popular in New York, bearing the refrain “ It’s 
English, you know.” He also caricatured Mr. Henry Irving. 
Attired in a kind of Hamlet costume, he did not seek to hit at 
the acting of Mr. Irving; but with want of taste he aimed at 
burlesquing —in a manner undeniably clever in itself—Mr. 
Irving’s use of his eye-glasses, his manner of wiping them, 
and Mr. Irving’s habit of stroking his chin—to my thinking an 
unpardonable exhibition, since, although the doings of a man 
in public are always open to imitation and caricature, there is 
no excuse for endeavouring to burlesque his private manners. 
Mr. Dixey’s artistic spirit was also shown in a gag when asked 
if he would have a glass of champagne. ‘ No,” he replied, “I 
drank about three bottles of it last Friday”—an allusion toa 
banquet tendered to him at the Criterion. Mr. Dixey’s sup- 
porters were on a level with their principal. Mr. Gresham 
appeared as a “polished villain,” and occasionally gave a 
squeak as he revealed beneath his satin waistcoat a brace of 
pistols. Mr. George W. Howard, as an old miller, burlesqued 
a kind of acting with which we are unfamiliar, and a massive 
lady, Miss Amelia Somerville, as a maiden of the “ Little Butter- 
cup” order, made some mechanical movements of her hands 
and arms. Miss Lillie Grubb, as a sculptress in love with her 
statue, was the most interesting of all, and Miss Annie Alliston, 
as a dashing duchess, showed some idea of character. 


JUNE. 


By Land and Sea.—Yack.—A Midsummer Night's Dream, at the Crystal Palace.— 
Barbara.—The Inner Temple Masque.—She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not, at the 
Strand.—Frivoli.— Hazel Kirke, at the Vaudeville. 


By Land and Sea, a new and original drama, in four acts, by 
Messrs. J. R. Campbell and J. L. Shine, was brought out at 
Birmingham on June 8, with gratifying success. The play, 
aside from its own intrinsic worth, which is very considerable, 
gives good promise for the future. The knowledge which it 
displays of character is extensive and accurate; it relates an 
ingenious and interesting story, and, although the sensational 
element incidental to plays which appeals to the populace is by 
no means neglected, yet probability of incident is consistently 
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maintained from beginning to end. Apart from its clever and 
well-told story, the drama is essentially human. It constantly 
appeals to the heart, and therein will be found the keynote to 
its success. It teaches, primarily, that love, faith, and con- 
stancy are not yet dead in woman, and that a man, no matter 
how tried he may be by the harassing circumstances of his 
surroundings and his outward misfortune, has a great reward 
and something to live for so long as a good woman believes in 
him, trusts him, loves him. To show this fidelity in woman is 
the object of this new play, or, at least, this is the object which 
is most prominently brought out by it. he characters in the 
drama are familiar in themselves, but they are freshly and 
brightly treated, and they fall in with the story quite naturally. 
We have the honest, manly sea captain and his attendant 
faithful follower of the sea; the long-suffering heroine; a bad 
woman; and atrioof villains. But it says much for the know- 
ledge of nature displayed by the new authors that their cha- 
racters, far from wearying, always interest. Pathos there is in 
plenty in the play, but there is ample food for mirth as well, a 
fact attested very sufficiently on the first night, when laughter 
was loud and frequent in the Birmingham Theatre Royal. The 
drama opens in a London suburb, the scene presenting the 
exteriors of the houses of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Oakley and 
Dudley Grimshaw respectively. Oakley, a gallant and hand- 
some sea captain, has loved his pretty cousin Miss Marsden, 
who has returned his affection, but, thanks to the intervention 
of Grimshaw, who also is in love with the girl, the lovers have 
been separated, and Oakley is married to a lady who, it is 
related to the audience, is in reality the wife of Dudley Grim- 
shaw. The latter quarrels with her, knocks her down, and 
drugs her. She is picked up in an apparently dying condition, 
and on being questioned as to her assailant asserts that her 
husband was the aggresor. Harry Oakley is then chased by a 
genial Irish detective, who is always turning up at the most 
opportune moment, and the principal scene of the second act is 
devoted to the burning of the vessel on which Oakley, the 
detective, and Miss Marsden—who has followed Captain Oakley 
to Australia in order to acquaint him of the false charge against 
him—are returning to England. This is an excellently con- 
trived and effective situation, from which all concerned are 
happily delivered. The remaining two acts—well written and 
showing a great fund of genuine dramatic ideas—successfully 
expose the villainies of Mr. Dudley Grimshaw, and of course 
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hero and heroine are restored to each other after multitudinous 
trials and troubles. It would be hardly fair to mention the 
many minor points of the drama, and to describe the various 
small characters. Suffice it to say that the play is neatly con- 
structed ; its characters, be it repeated, are admirably sketched ; 
and its interest is strong, feasible, and of a kind that appeals 
to all classes of spectators. The acting of the piece was gene- 
rally of remarkable excellence. The hero was played with 
intelligence and in a fine manly, earnest style by Mr. J. H. 
Barnes, while Miss Abington made a most interesting person- 
age of the faithful heroine. The villain-in-chief, Dudley Grim- 
shaw, was incisively acted by Mr. J. H. Darnley, who was 
gentlemanly as well as impressive in his acting; and Mr. H. 
J. Lethcourt was easy and agreeable as villain number two, 
who has a habit of inoffensively expressing himself in quota- 
tions. Mr. J. L. Shine played the detective in a good-humoured 
and unexaggerated fashion, and put the audience into the best 
of good tempers and confidence whenever he was on the stage. 
The fun of the piece was also helped by the cheery sailor, por- 
trayed by Mr. Harry Fischer, and the bright acting of Miss 
Fanny Marriott as a saucy servant. 

The central figure of ack, a comedy, in four acts, presented 
at the Royalty on the 14th, is a selfish, unmitigated cad, who 
starts by whining, proceeds, under the access of unexpected 
wealth, to bullying, and ends by sneaking out into the night to 
be heard of no more, save, perhaps, as a billiard-marker or 
card-sharper. A story as old as the hills is worth re-telling 
here for the sake of showing how uncongenial a dramatist can 
make the most prominent part in his play. Jack Beamish, an 
artist; Noel Blake, a musician; and Madge, their cousin, live 
together. Beamish is a good-hearted, industrious fellow who 
works hard at “pot-boilers” in order to keep a roof over the 
heads of the trio and to feed Blake, who prates about his genius 
and avows that if ever he is rich he will help his poor friends, 
and produce his own works in a theatre of his own. At this 
early stage of the proceedings Blake behaves like an excited 
madman rather than a rational being. He says some very rude 
things to his companions, and, although he is dependent on 
charity for his very subsistence, he scornfully flings away a 
twenty-pound note which had been presented to him in return 
for a requiem of his own composition. The three friends are 
summoned to the drawing-room of a great house in order to 
hear the will of a rich baronet read. Here, in a scene boldly 
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suggestive of Money, the aristocratic Lady Blanchmayne and 
Major Spotewhite are- cut off with trifling legacies, while the 
bulk of the deceased gentleman’s wealth is bequeathed to Noel 
Blake to encourage him in his musical efforts, and to enable him 
to devote his talents to the benefit of his art. Blake, who has 
not shown any great refinement of feeling so far, then comes 
out in his true colours. He casts aside the love of Madge, to 
whom he is engaged, in order to throw himself at the feet of 
empty-headed Miss “ Baby” Blanchmayne, heaps insult upon 
insult upon the heads of his old friends, and further distin- 
guishes himself by ordering Beamish’s dog to be shot because 
the wretched animal had got in the way of stiff-backed Lady 
Blanchmayne. Retribution of a melodramatic order speedily 
puts an end to this career of folly and black ingratitude. A 
second will, by which Beamish is made the heir to all the wealth, 
comes to light ; Madge discovers that she has been in love with 
Jack, not Noel, all the time; and the heartless, arrogant egotist 
is thrust forth a penniless outcast. The story, such as it is, is 
told none too skilfully, nor are the characters very cleverly deve- 
loped. The dialogue, generally rough and occasionally ungram- 
matical, tends to bombast. The first two acts are concluded 
with the introduction on the stage of a large dog, a somewhat 
unnecessary device for bringing down the curtain. The pro- 
minent part of Noel Blake, repugnant to fine feeling and dis- 
agreeable in itself, was made still more so by the performance 
of Mr. E. J. Henley, who was feverish, impetuous, restless 
throughout. Mr. Henley appears to lack versatility. His Noel 
Blake was exactly the same as his jealous husband in Zhe 
Pickpocket. Nervous and fidgetty, he was never still for a single 
second on the stage, but was perpetually dashing about like the 
hero of a Palais Royal farce, or casting fiery glances at the 
others in the play or at the audience. Mr. Henley’s feverish- 
ness seems to have imparted itself to Mr. Eben Plympton, an 
American actor of the robust school, who played Jack Beamish 
in a manly style, but with great lack‘of refinement and modera- 
tion. In contrast to all this excitement came the Madge of 
Miss Dorothy Dene, a gentle, lady-like impersonation, well 
considered and capitally brought out. Miss Dene has much in 
her favour. She is intelligent, youthful, well to look at, and 
endowed with a telling voice, but she must beware of a tendency 
to occasionally over-emphasise. The tragic look and tones of 
a Lady Macbeth are not needed to portray disappointment at 
an act of thoughtlessness on the part of a selfish brute. _ But, 
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considering her surroundings, Miss Dorothy Dene did exceed- 
ingly well. The impetuosity and exaggeration of the younger 
actors were also to a certain extent counteracted by the finished 
acting of Miss Carlotta Leclercq, whose experience has taught 
her that noise and jerkiness are not absolutely necessary for 
effect on the stage. 

A revival of A Midsummer Night's Dream at the Crystal 
Palace on the 16th calls for a brief notice. More than one 
Shakespearean commentator has rebelled against the introduc- 
tion on the stage of this comedy, but fiercest of all the denun- 
ciators was Hazlitt, who waxed exceeding wrath at the bare 
idea of such a thing. And good Samuel Pepys, who was, as a 
rule, pleased easily enough, thought the comedy the “ most 
insipid and ridiculous play” he had ever seen. It is probable 
that Hazlitt’s objections to the representation would have been 
modified, and that Pepys might have changed his opinion, had 
the play been presented before those worthies as it has been in 
our own time. Samuel Phelps made a thoughtful revival of the 
piece at Sadler’s Wells in 1853, and he was followed by Charles 
Calvert, and, at Liverpool in 1880, by Edward Saker, all three 
revivals being marked by much care and poetic feeling. Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be contended that the production of the 
comedy at the Crystal Palace at all equalled its predecessors, or 
that it was rich, apart from Shakespeare’s work, in. poetic 
fancy. It seemed, indeed, that the piece had been almost 
entirely denuded of its poetic charm in the transfer of it to the 
stage. It was rendered commonplace, and consequently its 
charm was destroyed. In the first instance, the theatre of the 
Crystal Palace is hardly the place, with its gaudy paint and 
abominably ugly tableau curtains, to produce a play of fancy 
and imagination. The actors have to strain their voices to 
make themselves heard, and the stage is obviously too con- 
fined to admit of much excellence in the matter of scenery. 
Again, no one will dispute the undoubted cleverness of the 
children trained by Mdme. Katti Lanner, whose six or eight 
particular mites invariably bring down the house when they 
appear in a Drury Lane pantomime. But the children, clever 
enough in their way, are decidedly out of place in fanciful, 
Shakespearean comedy. They certainly looked well enough; 
they formed a pretty. spectacle, and they danced with precision 
and no little grace, but they were by no means elves. They 
were ever a number of well-drilled children going through 
their exercises. They lacked all suggestion of what they ought 
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to have represented. Nor did the appearance of Madame 
Lanner in the middle of an act at all help matters. The fairy 
element, without which the comedy goes for nothing, was 
entirely wanting in the Crystal Palace revival. The phantasy 
was gone, the illusion was dispelled. Even Miss Addie Blanche, 
merriest and maddest of sprites when she played in Edward 
Saker’s revival six years previously, had lost the proper con- 
ception of Puck. Lively enough she was in all conscience, but 
in her endeavour to be impressive with her audience she sadly 
over-acted. Mr. Frank Rodney was understood to have taken 
the part of Oberon at very short notice, in consequence of the 
illness of Mr. Mark Quinton, so he is beyond the reach of 
criticism. If the true spirit of this piece was ever present in 
connection with the fairy element it was when Miss Alma 
Murray, representing Titania, was on the stage. Gentle, sweet, 
and winning, she was entirely in keeping with her part through- 
out, the result being a delightful presentation of a charming 
sketch. Naturally, the best acted parts in the play, or rather 
those which made the most and best impression on the audience, 
were those of Quince and his fellows. These six honest folk 
had as good representatives as could be required. For Mr. 
James Fernandez, generally associated with tragic or other 
heavy characters, it was no easy task to lay aside the garb of 
tragedy, and foliowing, in the part of Bottom, in the footsteps 
of Harley and Phelps, to assume the mask of comedy. But, 
clever actor as he is, Mr. Fernandez accomplished the difficulty 
with the best result imaginable. His performance of Bottom 
was droll, sententious, and instinct with humour; perhaps a 
little too incisive, and over-elaborate at times, but very good for 
all that. 

A new piece in oné act, by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, entitled 
Barbara, played at the Globe Theatre on the 19th, is, for the 
first dramatic work of a young author, a very promising little 
play. Its central idea is excellent, and the story is told plainly 
and strongly, in rough, vigorous language. It presents in 
dramatic form the self-sacrifice of a girl who denies herself the 
happiness of openly avowing that she is the sister of a newly- 
found brother in order that he may inherit a fortune, rightly 
hers, and so be happily married to the woman he loves. The 
heroine, Barbara, has been wrecked at sea when a child, and is 
supposed by her relations to be dead. She is herself ignorant ° 
of her parentage until a loquacious lawyer arrives and un- 
consciously tells her who she is. Delighted at the sudden turn 
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of affairs, she is about to declare herself when she reflects that 
her brother would be left penniless, and unable to marry her 
old girl-friend. So she denies herself the pleasure of recognis- 
ing her brother, the curtain descending upon the picture of her 
self-sacrifice and the rejoicing of the lovers. Technically con- 
sidered, the interview between the lovers—who are, it must be 
confessed, rather uninteresting young people—in the early part 
of the play is far too long, and should be immediately curtailed. 
Again, the old lawyer tells his story to Barbara with-far too 
little reason. In point of fact, to use an expressive American 
phrase, “ he gives himself away” over it. These, however, are 
small blemishes upon a sound, healthy, honest piece of work. 
A more important fault in the play is the nature of Barbara, 
which is tinged with a little too much cynicism to be altogether 
pleasant. She is continually trying to be smart until the serious 
interest is well under weigh, but then she comes out in flying 
colours. But with all her faults, which are on the surface only, 
Barbara is an interesting little person, and a genuine heroine 
into the bargain. The women who would give up a comfortable 
little fortune and condemn themselves instead thereof to work, in 
order to ensure a brother’s happiness, are not too many in the 
world, and it is pleasant to see them on the stage sometimes. The 
Barbara of Miss Grahame was a neat, telling, prettily pathetic 
representation of the character. 

An entertainment, unique in its way, was given at the Inner 
Temple on the same night, and purposely prolonged until after 
midnight in order to celebrate the commencement of the fiftieth 
year of the Queen’s reign. Songs, scenes from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, a religious ceremony and supper, all graced by 
the presence of royalty, formed the loyal tribute to Queen Vic- 
toria. The Temple, with its old and famous associations of 
masques and revels, was peculiarly suited to such an expression 
of loyalty to the sovereign. Those of a theatrical turn of mind 
who were present at the illustrious gathering on this eventful 
occasion were probably cognisant of the fact that John Ford, 
Shadwell, Wycherley, Congreve, and Sheridan were members 
of the Middle Temple, while Francis Beaumont belonged to the 
Inner Temple. Shakespeare made the Temple Gardens the 
place where the distinctive badges, the white rose and the red 
rose, of the houses of York and Lancaster, were first assumed 
- by their respective partisans. Another Shakespearean connec- 
tion with the Temple is that we first hear of Twelfth Night at a 
performance given in the fine Middle Temple Hall (built in 
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1572, and happily spared by the great fire of 1666) in February, 
1601. The Inner Temple Hall, the scene of most of the pre- 
. sent festivities, is a modern structure, but it occupies the site of 
the first hall where, on February 2, 1733, the last of the Temple 
revels was held on the occasion of Talbot being made Lord 
Chancellor. At two o’clock in the afternoon a special dinner 
was provided for the Chancellor and the other guests, while 
each mess of barristers and students was provided with a flask 
of claret in addition to the ordinary allowance of port and sack. 
A large gallery was filled with ladies, who were so anxious to 
see the fun that they came—good souls!—a considerable time 
before dinner began. Let us hope that the music, which 
“played all dinner-time,” was also played before dinner. After 
dinner, Congreve’s comedy, Love for Love, and the farce of Zhe 
Devil to Pay, were presented by actors from the Haymarket, 
who came “in chairs, ready dressed; and, as it was said, 
refused any gratuity for the trouble; looking upon the honour 
of distinguishing themselves on this occasion as sufficient.” 
After the play, the revels commenced in good earnest. The 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Revels, the Master of the 
Temple, judges, sergeants, and benchers, formed a ring about 
the great fire-place, around which they walked, according to an 
old ceremony, three times, the dance being accompanied by an 
“ancient song,” sung by Tony Aston, the actor, dressed in a 
bar gown. Then the ladies were released from the gallery and 
allowed to enter the hall, and dancing set in in right merry 
fashion. At midnight supper was provided for the entire com- 
pany, and dancing was afterwards resumed. The Prince of 
Wales was present during part of the ceremony, and “the whole 
day’s entertainment was gencrally thought to be very genteely 
and liberally conducted.” The entertainment of June 19, 1886, 
had in it something of the joviality and all the “ gentility” of 
its predecessor. The Treasurer of the Temple issued three 
hundred invitations to meet the Princess Louise, and as the 
ladies appeared to be in the proportion of three to each gentle- 
man, the brilliantly-lighted Inner Temple Hall presented an 
unusually beautiful sight. The Middle as well as the Inner 
Temple was notably represented. The guests were marshalled to 
their places, and otherwise courteously attended to by stewards 
with white wands, all of whom were barristers of the inn. They 
were not bidden until a quarter to ten o’clock, and as the hour 
struck, the curtain ran up and disclosed the choir-boys of the 
Temple Church, who sweetly rendered Benet’s madrigal, “ All 
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creatures now are merry-minded.” During the progress of the 
singing the Princess Louise, accompanied by the Marquis of 
Lorne, entered the hall, the entire assembly rising as her Royal 
Highness was conducted to her seat. The other portion of the 
musical. part of the programme embraced Schubert’s “Hark, 
the Lark,” “Sigh no more, ladies,” sung as a glee, and Benet’s 
“My mistress is as fair as fine;” all sung by the Temple 
choristers. The chief hit of the evening was made by a small 
boy, Henry Humm, whose exquisite rendering of “Orpheus and 
his lute’. awoke the audience to enthusiastic applause, and 
brought the youngster back to the stage to give, as an encore, 
“Cherry Ripe.” After the singing came the staple portion of 
the entertainment. This was the presentation of “the most 
lamentable comedy and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe,” and other scenes from 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. 
The office of scene-shifter was light, consisting, as it did, of 
only the fixing of scrolls to the side of the proscenium, bearing 
such inscriptions as “This is Quince his house;” “ This is a 
wood near Athens ;” or “ This is Theseus his palace.” In other 
words, there was no scenery, its place being taken by tapestry 
hangings which, with other accessories, were lent for the occa- 
sion by Mr. Irving. A brief address having been delivered by 
the Treasurer of the Temple, and it being by this time close 
upon midnight, a procession moved along draped corridors and 
a temporarily-erected covered way to the Temple Church, where 
a solemn scene was enacted. The picturesque old building has 
never before been so strangely filled as on this occasion, when 
the elegance of the ladies’ evening toilettes and court dress 
gave an unwonted lustre to the congregation assembled. Dr. 
Hopkins played Smart’s “Festal March,” and then the choir 
sang Handel's “ Coronation March.” When this grand strain 
had died away, Dr. Vaughan ascended the pulpit and offered a 
short, fervent prayer for the Queen. Ali voices were then united 
in the first verse of the National Anthem, the choir singing the 
remaining stanzas. The impressive scene was concluded with 
an organ “fanfare,” played as all slowly moved out of the 
ancient building. After service an adjournment for supper 
was made to the Library, where, in a number of rooms open- 
ing one upon another, and looking remarkably pretty with 
their flowers and other decorations, the Princess Louise and the 
other guests were entertained right royally by the Benchers, 
No one thought of going until one o’clock, and all present on 
this interesting occasion felt that it was one of the most remark- 
able gatherings of our time. 
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As a change from the modern farcical comedy usually repre- 
sented by Mr. Augustin Daly’s clever company of comedians, 
Colley Cibber’s comedy, She Wou'd and 
She Wou'd Not was acted at the Strand 
Theatre on the afternoon of the 26th, and 
proved that Mr. Daly’s company can 
speak Cibber’s laboured lines with effect, 
and that they can be as happy in costume 
as in modern attire. Cibber’s play, origi- 
nally brought out at Drury Lane on 
November 26, 1702, was acted at Covent 
Garden in 1805, with Munden as Don 
Manuel; and again in 1841, with the elder 
Farren as Manuel and Mrs. Nesbit as 
Hypolita. The latter character was 
cleverly acted at the Strand by Miss Ada 
Rehan, while Mr. James Lewis gave a 
capital portrait of Trappanti, a character 
associated with the names of Fawcett and ‘ yyiss Apa REHAN. 
Hardy. Miss Virginia Dreher as Flora, 
and Miss May Irwin as the serving-maid, Villetta, were excel- 
lent; while Miss Edith Kingdon as Donna Rosara, Mr. John 
Drew as Don Philip, and Mr. Otis Skinner as Don Octavio, 
rendered the best of service: 

The production of a comic opera at Drury Lane shows that 
Mr. Augustus Harris is anxious to give the public light and 
amusing fun when it is called for. But it unfortunately happens 
that there is nothing fresh or clear about the story of Frzvolz, 
the three-act comic opera composed by M. Louis Hervé and 
brought out at “Old Drury” on the 29th; while the music, 
though graceful and melodious enough, is not remarkable in 
other respects. M. Hervé will be chiefly remembered of Eng- 
lish playgoers by Chz/péric, an opera bouffe which he wrote, 
composed, and in which he acted on its production at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1869. His new piece is somewhat ambi- 
tiously styled a “comic opera.” It more nearly resembles the 
old form of opera-bouffe, for the story is made subservient to 
the music and the spectacle, while one or two of the comic songs 
are strongly suggestive of the music-hall. Compression—par- 
ticularly in the first and last acts—might have done much for 
the new work, but it is in the matter of humour that the piece 
was found chiefly wanting. Whether Mr. Beatty-Kingston, the 
writer of the lyrics, is also responsible for the dialogue I 
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know not; but certain it is that most of the fun was derived from 
the low comedian’s gags, and from jokes of a rather ancient 
date. As those who are acquainted with the liberality and 
energy of Mr. Harris may well imagine, there was no possible 
fault to be found with the mounting, the costumes, or the 
ballets. The story is sadly defective. Its interest varies in the 
most unaccountable manner, it lacks ingenuity of construction, 
and it is entirely devoid of humour. Moreover, the characters 
employed in it are one and all conventional. To tell the story, 
as Clearly as may be, is now my task. Frivoli is a street-singer 
in Florence, where, by the way, warbling in the open air does 
not seem to be very remunerative, for Frivoli is hungry and 
hard-up. Possessed of audacity and wit, he is engaged as the 
very man to help the Chevalier de Ligny in his love affair with 
Rosella, the daughter of the Count di Serda. He forthwith 
dines, “not wisely but too well,” with the result that he throws 
a letter, which has been entrusted to him for delivery to Rosella, 
into the balcony of the Duchess di Begonia, whose jealous hus- 
band discovers the missive, and, mistaking it for a love letter 
to his wife, fights with, and is wounded by the Chevalier de 
Ligny, the curtain falling on the picture of the wounded duke 
being taken indoors. The second act takes place in the court- 
yard of an inn at Udine, on the Austro-Italian frontier, where 
we are introduced to a new character in the person of the 
Marchioness di Piombino, who imagines that she recognises in 
Frivoli the husband from whom she has been separated. In 
order to avoid further unpleasant consequences, Frivoli enlists 
in the Austrian army, by this means obtaining fifty ducats 
for becoming a soldier. The Count di Serda, accompanied 
by Rosella and her cousin, Harriet, is flying from Italy and 
is pursued by De Ligny. The count having escaped across 
the frontier, Rosella and Harriet, disguised as peasant girls, 
declare that they have never seen him. Frivoli informs the 
Chevalier de Ligny that the Austrians are coming back to 
the inn, but promises to save him. Frivoli accordingly tells 
Krummbein, the rather credulous Austrian major, that he 
has taken the Italians prisoners single-handed. The Austrians, 
therefore, indulge in drinks, while their arms are being stolen 
from them, so that in the end they become prisoners of the 
Italians, and beg for their lives. The last act takes place 
at Naples, where a grand féte is being given to celebrate 
the Italian victory. The Count di Serda has been restored 
to favour, and the Duke di Begonia is in high office. Frivoli, 
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disguised as a beggar, is again mistaken by the Marchioness 
di Piombino for her long-lost husband, and is upbraided by 
her for masquerading in such a costume. Matters, however, 
soon approach a termination. The Count di Serda explains 
that he has a son, by a former marriage with a peasant girl, 
of which his wife knows nothing, and that the youth may be 
recognised from the unsightly fact that he has one eye black 
while the other is blue. Krummbein, the erstwhile Austrian 
major, having developed into an English pantomime policeman, 
undertakes a mission of discovery, and of course Frivoli turns 
out to be the long-lost Marquis Gorgonzola. The Chevalier de 
Ligny is betrothed to Rosella, while Frivoli pairs off with the 
Marchioness, who, we are naively told, “had always loved 
him.” It will thus be seen that originality is not a strong point 
of the story of the piece, which, as told on the stage, is not par- 
ticularly intelligible. 

A London audience was made acquainted at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, on the afternoon of the 30th, with the domestic 
drama called Hazel Kirke, which has enjoyed avery remark- . 
able success in America. Produced at the Madison Square 
Theatre, New York, it there had a long run, and it has been 
more or less favourably received in every city in the United 
States. It is a strange play, inasmuch as, although it interests 
the spectators, it does not bear the slightest analysis. This 
remark would apply to the work of many a successful dramatist, 
with Sardou at the head and front of the list. But Mr. Steele 
MacKaye’s play has not the constructive skill generally observ- 
able in Sardou’s work, and it has nothing of Sardou’s epigram. 
It is a vigorous piece of work, so far as it goes, happily devoid 
of all ultra realism, and the story is related in forcible, telling 
dialogue. It repeats, in another form, the story of Farmer Allen 
and his iron will. Only the Dora of the play suffers much 
more than Tennyson’s heroine, and she is left at the end with 
the man she loves. The drama, we believe, has been localised, 
or at least altered, for the English audience. Be this as it may, 
Dunstan Kirke, as exhibited at the Vaudeville, is a Lancashire 
farmer and mill-owner, who loves his daughter Hazel with all 
his being. Hard times have fallen upon Dunstan Kirke in the 
past, and he has contracted a debt with the squire, Aaron 
Rodney. He is therefore doubly anxious that an old engage- 
ment that Hazel should marry the Squire should be completed 
now that the girl has grown to womanhood. Unfortunately for 
his plans, it so happens that a certain Lord Travers, calling 
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himself plain Mr. Cullingford, has met with an accident, and 
has been nursed back to life by the gentle Hazel Kirke. He 
has fallen in love with the girl and she with him. Squire 
Rodney is a good-hearted fellow, for he breaks off the engage- 
ment with Hazel when he learns her secret, and even goes so 
far as to promise to pacify her father. But Dunstan Kirke is 
not to be baulked of his project. ‘My will is law,” he says in 
effect. So he waxes wroth and turns his only child and her 
lover out of doors, cursing his daughter and vowing to see her 
no more. So ends the first act, a sufficiently telling start to 
the story. But no sooner has the curtain fallen than the spec- 
tator feels that he can have but little sympathy with old Kirke. 
He cannot even respect his mistaken will, for with it is mixed 
a feeling of obligation towards Rodney. Dunstan Kirke is not 
actuated by a feeling of duty alone in wishing his daughter to 
marry the squire. However, Hazel leaves her home, and when 
we next see her it is as the wife of Lord Travers, who, from a 
stupid regard for his mother, has refused to openly avow his 
wife. He has married Hazel secretly, on the Scottish border. 
His Irish valet, thinking to do his master a good turn, has 
selected as the scene for the marriage a place really in England 
—or at least he asserts as much—and Lord Travers’ mother 
believes that her son is not really married to Hazel Kirke, and 
tells her as much. She also implores Hazel to leave Lord 
Travers at once, in order that he might be free to marry his 
cousin. So off come the diamond rings and bracelets, and 
away goes Hazel, leaving the man she loves without asking 
for a word of explanation. This is a singular proceeding, for 
Hazel and Travers are greatly in love with each other, and 
Travers is an honourable man, who, as soon as he learns of the 
deception practised upon him by his valet, is only too anxious to 
rectify the error by proper, legal ceremony. Hazel loves and trusts 
and has faith in the man who is her husband in the sight of God 
and himself. It therefore seems incredible that she could leave 
him without a single word, and simply at the request of his 
mother, who is as selfish as she is cruel. If she did not love 
and believe in him, there would be no further interest in her. 
The last two acts take place in the interior of the mill-house. 
Dunstan Kirke, rendered blind after a severe illness, vows that 
he will never take his daughter to his heart again, and there is 
a very touching scene in which the distraught woman gazes 
into her father’s sightless eyes while he is unaware of her having 
returned home. Much time is cut to waste in these two last 
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acts, and it would be as well to compress them into one should 
it be contemplated to again act this drama in England. The 
inevitable reconciliation takes place between father and 
daughter, and it is proved that the well-meaning valet was 
thwarted in his evil intentions, since Lord Travers and Hazel 
Kirke were legitimately married after all. So that the play 
represents a mere storm in a teacup. No one cares much 
about Dunstan Kirke, and it is obvious that had husband or 
wife acted like sensible, not to say living, people a good deal of 
unnecessary trouble would have been saved. Had they truly 
loved each other, they would not have been so easily parted, 
and it cannot be too much insisted upon that had they not done 
so, there would have been no reason for the play. Their con- 
duct, therefore, becomes inexplicable. But despite the faults, 
and there are many of them, which this play possesses, the 
drama is a strong, vigorous work, with many pathetic passages, 
and it interests the spectator throughout. Added to the cha- 
racters already enumerated, the drama contains a strange com- 
pound called Pittacus Green, an easy-going, good-humoured 
fellow, constantly pretending to quote Shakespeare and other 
authors, but really misquoting them. He is a kind of frank, 
good genius to the piece, always setting everybody right, and 
constantly interfering in other people’s business. Such a cha- 
racter might easily develop into a bore, but in the hands of 
Mr. Thomas Whiffen he became a very amusing fellow indeed. 
Mr. Whiffen has an evident sense of humour. He obtains his 
effects easily, and he does not intrude his personality. His 
Pittacus Green was an entertaining sketch of character, and he 
spoke an epilogue with excellent emphasis and earnestness. 
The Hazel Kirke of Miss Millward was a really clever perform- 
ance. Her love was prettily expressed in the first act, but she 
was more than equal to the power of the scene in which Hazel 
leaves her husband. It was a consistent, intelligent imperso- 
nation, as pretty as it was pathetic, and it was also powerful. 





VIL. 
JULY. 


The Little Pilgrim and Love's Martyrdom.—Nancy and Co.—The Filt.—Blackberries 
and Turned Up. 


A matinée at the Criterion, on the 3rd, embraced two plays, 
the first of which was an adaptation, in two acts, by Mr. W. G. 
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Wills, of Ouida’s “‘ Two Little Wooden Shoes,” entitled Zhe Little 
Pilgrim. The story does not lend itself to dramatisation. An 
innocent little tlower-girl in the pure, sweet country, falls in 
love with a wandering artist, who is fascinated with her guile- 
lessness. Bébée has fed on the roses and lilies of life, and has 
strengthened herself against evil by daily devotion at the 
Virgin’s shrine. When the artist packs up his traps and departs, 
Bébée nearly dies of a broken heart. She has never felt such 
a sympathy before. Meanwhile, Bébée swears that she will 
come to her lover if ever he is ill. And she keeps her word. 
The artist falls sick. Bébée, in her wooden shoes, tramps two 
hundred miles to save his life by nursing him; and when 
arrived at the end of her desperate journey she finds him sur- 
rounded by cold, worldly, cruel, and cynical companions. She 
dies of grief, leaving her lover as a legacy her poor little pair 
of wooden shoes. “Ouida” probably imagined, and doubtless 
so did Mr. Wills, that it only needed to tell the story simply on 
the stage to make it effective. But they reckoned without their 
host. They did not calculate on a crowd of cockney ballet 
girls sporting on the floor as unlike village maidens as anything 
could well be. They did not conceive how three raw, bold, 
inexperienced, and apparently ill-educated extra ladies could, 
by appearing as the artist’s companions, destroy every gleam ot 
poetry in the romance. Had the actress who personated Bébée 
been an embodiment of poetry, the play would, nevertheless, 
have failed, by reason of the singularly prosaic and Philistine 
nature of the surroundings. It is surprising that Mr. Charles 
Wyndham should take credit for producing Zhe Little Pilgrim, 
since it was the production, as much as anything, that brought 
it to grief. Miss Annie Hughes played Bébée in a very winning 
and childlike manner. Often she surprised her audience by the 
success of her simplicity; but every note of her pathos was 
drowned in the hideous roar of folly that surrounded it. In 
such a play we want everything ideal. The ideal Bébée is not 
sufficient. Mr. W. E. Gregory was anything but an ideal artist, 
and the less said the better about the vulgar chatterboxes who 
crushed every bit of sentiment out of the composition. They 
could neither speak, walk, talk, nor move so as to be natural. 
They were as incongruous and out of place as a starched-up 
masher in a country lane, or a Clapham Common belle in a farm- 
yard. The idealism of “Ouida” does not mix well with the affec- 
tation of Westbourne Grove. Plays of this kind require sensitive 
care in the casting of every individual character. What would 
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have become of Z’ Amz Fritz—that gem of Alsatian life—of Les 
Ranizau, of our own Olzvza—delicious rescript of old English life 
—had not the preparation of such work been a labour of love to 
the artists? Zhe Little Pilgrim was an attempt todo something 
pretty and poetical at the Criterion, but it was a sorry failure 
for all that. The idea of the story was not even fairly under- 
stood by those who took it in hand. 

The second new piece of the afternoon was a one-act tra- 
gedy, by Mr. Alfred C. Calmour, called Love's Martyrdom. This 
is a vigorous, bold, interesting work, dramatic in its main idea, 
and well executed. It is a literary as well as a dramatic work. 
A young wife is awaiting the return home of her husband, who 
has espoused the ill-fated cause of Monmouth. Presently he 
comes, wounded and worn out from loss of blood and fatigue. 
He fain would sleep, but he is in dread of being taken a pri- 
soner and ignominiously executed. So he exacts from his wife 
a terrible promise that, should his pursuers arrive, she will end 
his life if he has not the strength to do so himself. The soldiers 
are at the gate; the wife arouses her sleeping lord, whose hand 
fails him when he would plunge the dagger into his breast. So 
the wife is bound to fulfil her fearful oath, and she ends the life 
of her lord. But the tragedy is not yet complete. The soldiers 
are not enemies, but friends, who bring a pardon for the dead 
man. Distracted beyond measure at so unexpected an event, 
the wife stabs herself to death, and falls across the lifeless body 
of her husband. It was fortunate for Mr. Calmour that his 
heroine should have been acted by Miss Dorothy Dene, an 
intelligent and intensely earnest actress, who throws herself 
thoroughly into her work. She played with surprising strength 
for one so young, and sustained the interest of the tragedy by her 
remarkable power of expression, and a voice capable of varied 
musical tones and well under command. The comparatively small 
part of the husband was well played by Mr. H. B. Conway. 

No farcical piece produced in recent years on the London 
stage has excelled in whimsical humour, laughable situations, 
or droll and clever acting, the adaptation made by Mr. Augustin 
Daly, entitled Nancy and Company, and brought out on July 7 
at the Strand. The play is purely farcical, and it is as clean 
in motive as it is amusing in effect. To describe the plot of 
such a work would be as unsatisfactory as well-nigh impossible. 
Imbroglio follows imbroglio, laughable situations are heaped 
one upon another, and the piece moves so rapidly through such 
a complex and vastly entertaining succession of scenes that the 
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spectator has time for little else beyond indulging in genuine 
mirth. A certain young and charming married lady has be- 
come possessed of an uncontrollable desire for play-writing- 
Unknown to her husband, she has written a piece, which is just 
on the eve of production, in conjunction with an author of the 
male sex, who is jealously guarded by a certain old gentleman 
named Ebenezer Griffing, who thinks his charge rather a flighty 
young gentleman. A compact exists between the collaborators 
that the secret of the authorship is not to be revealed until after 
the play has been produced. Of course, the male author is in 
love with a pretty girl, and, equally of course, his fair partner is 
anxious to see the play brought out. So up she comes to town, 
takes possession of Mr. Kiefe O’Kiefe, and drags him off to her 
hotel. The apparently guilty, but really innocent, couple are 
tracked by the irate husband and suspicious guardian, they are 
found together under compromising circumstances, and there is 
general confusion and dismay when the curtain falls on the 
second act. From this point the interest is capitally sustained 
until the close, when, in the words of the adapter, a conclusion 
is reached from which it is shown that “love’s labour’s won 
exactly as you like it, and all’s 

well that ends well after the 

tempest.” To describe more 

minutely the plot of the piece 

would be as unfair as unsatis- 

factory. The only cause for 

regret in connection with this 

production was the fact that 

the visit of Mr. Daly’s com- 

pany was nearly at an end. 

Such a funny piece as this, 

and such good acting as it 

affords, are a treat for any 

playgoer. The fair authoress 

was admirably impersonated 

by Miss Ada Rehan, whose 

droll style has the advantage 

of never becoming wearisome. 

On the contrary, it gains in 

Mas: G. 3. — - D MR. JAMES effect and pleasantness upon 

(Nancy and Co.) acquaintance, an advantage 

which is of invaluable aid to 

the actress. Miss Rehan’s Nancy Brasher was as clever and 
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entertaining as anything I have seen on the comedy stage. 
Miss Rehan was admirably seconded in her efforts by incom- 
parable Mr. John Drew, an actor who is always a gentle- 
man, and whose appreciation of humour is evident in all that 
he does. Mr. James Lewis, with his dry, quaint manner, his 
peculiar vocal organ, and his strange, curious roll of the eye, 
made wonderful capital out of the suspicious Ebenezer Griffing. 
Miss Edith Kingdon was a pretty and winning representative 
of Daisy Griffing, and Mr. Otis Skinner, with Miss Virginia 
Dreher, are more than agreeable as lovers. A light comedian, 
Mr. George Parkes, with an odd, squeakish laugh, Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert, Miss May Irwin as a jaunty Irish servant, and 
Mr. William Gilbert as the authoress’s husband, completed a 
cast of such excellence as is seldom seen on any stage. 

The Filt, a five-act play by Mr. Dion Boucicault, was repre- 
sented, for the first time in London, at the Prince’s Theatre on 
the 29th, when Mr. Boucicault was pleased to insinuate, in his 
own delightfully self-possessed and confidential manner, that his 
new piece was a genuine English comedy. Soon after the first 
night Mr. Boucicault was moved to advertise the play as the 
“ greatest of modern five-act comedies.” As such, he said, the 
peoples of England and America unite in greeting it, and as 
such it is worthy, insists Mr. Boucicault, to stand side by side 
with Mr. Boucicault’s London Assurance, The esteemed author 
who has catered, not without some slight advantages pecuniary 
and otherwise to himself, for nearly half a century for the play- 
going public who speak the English tongue, is of course entitled 
to his own opinion. He may, possibly, be quite correct in his 
own high estimate of his own work. He may, on the other 
hand, rate his last achievement in the play-writing line a little 
too highly. In my humble judgment, Zhe 7:/¢ is far from being 
the greatest of modern five-act comedies (true comedy, indeed, 
appears to be almost dead with us). In fact, Mr. Boucicault’s 
latest production in England is not a comedy atall. Nor is it 
a drama of any sort. It is a mere piece of patchwork. It is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. It fails to interest because, in the 
first place, it has no story worth the telling, and in the second, 
the construction of the piece is flimsy and of an unnatural 
appearance. The only well-drawn character in the play is our 
old friend, Myles-na-Coppaleen, in an ill-fitting wig and a light 
modern walking-coat. To this character, called Myles O’Hara, 
and described on the programme as “a gentleman rider” and a 
“‘ prophet of the turf,” are ascribed all the good sayings of the 
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piece. Need one say that this character is allotted to Mr. Dion 
Boucicault himself? Myles O’Hara predominates in every act, 
to the exclusion of the development of every other character. 
The lady who gives the title to the play has little to do with it, 
The Jilt is Lady Woodstock, the newly-married wife of a York- 
shire baronet, “of great wealth and ancient lineage.” In her 
thirst for admiration she has written some foolish letters to a 
man who, on his deathbed, has bequeathed “‘ The Jilt’s” letters 
to her husband. Now the lady loved not her husband at the 
time of her marriage, though she learned to love him after- 
wards, when she found how good, how generous, how noble he 
was. Armed with the knowledge of this fact, and being in pos- 
session of these compromising letters, a rascally and penniless 
noble, Lord Marcus Wylie, who is the partner in the firm of 
Daisy and Co., betting commissioners, seeks to obtain Lady 
Woodstock’s influence with Kitty Woodstock, “ the great York- 
shire heiress,” whom he wishes to marry, not for any affection 
he has for her, but simply on account of her enormous wealth. 
His partner, Mr. James Daisy, “an early bird,” holds a bill for 
a large amount, for which the son of Miss Woodstock’s guardian 
is responsible. So these two rascals plot for the possession of 
Miss Woodstock and her money, and of course are defeated, in 
no very ingenious or novel manner, by the cleverness and cool- 
ness of Myles O’Hara, who in the end wins for himself the 
hand and heart of the heiress. Added to this there is an 
underplot, in which the fortunes of a famous race-horse are dis- 
cussed, and in which a pair of young lovers occupy a consider- 
able share of attention. There is an impossible scene at a race- 
course, or rather in a room overlooking a race-course, where 
the stewards harangue the crowd beneath the balcony, in which 
people come and go apparently without rhyme or reason, and 
in which jockeys dress. This scene constitutes an entire act, 
and is seemingly introduced for the purpose of describing how 
a girl rode and won a steeplechase in the place of the young 
man who should have ridden—a ridiculous and impossible cir- 
cumstance, and an introduction with absolutely no bearing 
whatever on the subject of the play. 

On the 31st, Mr. Willie Edouin and his talented wife, known 
to the stage as Miss Alice Atherton, commenced a six-weeks’ 
season at the Comedy Theatre, where they appeared in a one- 
act play called Blackberries, and a three-act farcical piece entitled 
Turned Up, both plays being the work of Mr. Mark Melford. 
The latter piece is distinctly clever and amusing. It was first 
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acted in London at a Vaudeville matinée on May 27. Its suc- 
cess at the Comedy Theatre led to its being transferred, after 
the period of Mr. Edouit’s stay there, to the Royalty Theatre, 
where it attained a run of over a hundred nights. It served 
chiefly as a vehicle for the humour of Mr. Willie Edouin, who 
appeared as Mr. Carraway Bones, a bibulous undertaker- 
Blackberries was remarkable for the delightful impersonation of 
a show-girl by Miss Alice Atherton. 


VIII. 
AUGUST. 
Garrick at the Sirand.—A Run of Luck, 


On the evening of the 9th, Mr. Edward Compton com- 
menced, at the Strand Theatre, what proved to be a very enter- 
taining six months’ season. The piece chosen by Mr. Compton 
for his reappearance was William Muskerry’s three-act comedy, 
Garrick. There is no necessity at this date to discuss at length 
a play, which only pretends to present a sketch of an incident - 
in the life of David Garrick. It is not. by any means a good 
piece of work, and no pains appear to have been taken in its 
manufacture beyond those devoted to making the part of Garrick 
a prominent and effective one for the actor. In this, however, 
a fair measure of success has been obtained, and the character 
of “ Davy” Garrick, though more showy than natural, possesses 
advantages which Mr. Edward Compton well knows how to 
turn to good purpose. Garrick in this play must look well, 
dress well, and carry himself with an air; he is sarcastic and 
polite by turns; and he is occasionally as pathetic as he is 
‘polished. Mr. Compton has long ago identified himself with 
the part, and by the ability with which he fulfils most of its 
conditions makes a very successful representative of it. So 
much praise can hardly be fairly accorded to Miss Virginia 
Bateman (Mrs. Edward Compton), who is not always able to 
fully realise the romantic young heiress who falls in love with 
the actor. Happily for the piece, that ripe and experienced 
actor, Mr. Lewis Ball, was at hand to impart to it, in the person 
of Alderman Gresham, the true ring of old-fashioned comedy; 
and Mr. Sydney Valentine was good as the sporting drunkard, 
the Hon. Tom Tallyhaut. The other parts were not happily cast. 
The personages supposed to represent wealthy city folk of the 
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last century, already overdrawn by the author, are further exag- 
gerated by the actors. The repulsively ugly and senile Sower- 
berry, the over-dressed, vulgar Mrs. Rumbelow, the silly 
Simpkins, and the sour-faced, stupid Selina Sowerberry here 
presented cannot possibly be accepted as faithful portraits of 
the people they are supposed to represent. Individuals so 
repugnant to fine feelings might possibly have existed, but 
comedy should portray the types of character, not the possible 
exceptions in it. Muskerry’s piece was preceded by Blue 
Devils, a farce in one act, translated from the French by George 
Coleman the younger, and first acted at Covent Garden in 1798, 
for the benefit of John Fawcett, the comedian. The trifle is 
amusing enough. It represents a misanthrope who, just on the 
eve of committing suicide, finds the pleasure which may be 
derived from doing good to his fellow-creatures. This character, 
James Meagrim by name, was capitally rendered by Mr. Sydney 
Valentine. The landlord, Denison, and James, the waiter, who 
loves his master’s pretty daughter, were well represented by 
Mr. Sydney Paxton and Mr. Percy F. Marshall. Miss Mar- 
garet Terry made a pretty first appearance on the London stage 
as Annette. In addition to a nice general appearance, this 
young lady has a strange, wistful face, a harmonious voice, a 
good carriage, and last, but not least, an evident intelligence— 
qualifications as an actress which should make her invaluable 
in time to come in sympathetic heroines. 

In A Run of Luck, a new and original drama in four acts, 
by Messrs. Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris, produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 28th, the indomitable energy and 
marvellous ingenuity of Mr. Augustus Harris were once more 
exemplified. A Run of Luck was the greatest success of melo- 
dramatic plays produced during 1886. When it was rumoured 
that horses were to take a part in the piece, that real live 
hunters were to be seen on the stage, there were many people 
who held up their hands and prophesied failure—failure 
absolute and complete. But those who had witnessed the 
previous efforts of Mr. Harris were more hopeful, and they were 
not doomed to disappointment. Horses certainly did appear 
on Old Drury stage in the course of the performance of A Run 
of Luck, but they were by no means the chief attraction in the 
drama. Messrs. Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris have 
brought out another drama which is essentially human. It 
appeals to all hearts, and wins the sympathies of every spec- 
tator. The story is told crisply, and it contains plenty of action. 
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We feel that the various characters live, and move, and have 
their being in every-day life, and it is this truth to nature which 
attracts the public. It goes without saying that Mr. Harris 
mounted the play in the most complete manner possible. Here 
is the story of the drama. In the first act we are at the training 
stables of John Copsley. His daughter, Daisy, is engaged to 
be married to Harry Copsley, an industrious young fellow who 
is rapidly making his way in the world. But Daisy Copsley 
has the misfortune to be loved by George Selby, a reckless 
young spendthrift, who has got heavily into debt, and given 
post-obits on the death of his father, Squire Selby. He is in 
the hands of a couple of rascals, Captain Trevor, an aristocratic 
villain, and Charles Sandown, a veritable cockney, with a turn 
for misquoting French and Latin phrases, a character played to 
the life by Mr. Nicholls. George Selby is engaged to his cousin, 
Mabel Selby, a wealthy heiress, when it comes to the know- 
ledge of Trevor that Harry Copsley has no claim to the name 
he bears. He uses this knowledge to force Copsley to resign 
his claims to Daisy’s hand, thus to make room for George 
Selby, and so to clear the way—as he is in the squire’s good 
graces—for his own marriage with Mabel Selby. Harry 
Copsley does not retire before the charge of illegitimacy, but 
boldly faces the matter, and discovers that he is the son of 
Squire Selby, whom heconfronts. The second act brings us to 
London, where Daisy Copsley is decoyed to a house of ill- 
repute by Mrs. Willmore, an agent of Captain Trevor’s, who 
pretends that she is taking Daisy as a companion to a. lady, 
when she well knows that she is compassing her moral destruc- 
tion. An elaborate ball-room, filled with over-dressed females 
and their lovers, gives place to a boudoir, where Daisy, who 
has been drugged, is accosted by George Selby, who, half 
intoxicated with champagne, has been misled by finding the 
girl in such a house. When the truth is explained to him he 
boldly rescues the girl from her perilous condition, and the 
scene again changing, presents the outside of the house and 
the escape of Daisy. The exterior of Selby Hall is the scene of 
the third act. Here the machinations of Trevor and Sandown 
appear to prosper. They make the old squire believe that 
George is the betrayer of Daisy, but the squire has become 
aware of his son’s connection with the post-obits, and quarrels 
with him just before starting for the hunt. What follows is 
almost expected by everyone. The squire is brought home on 
a hurdle, seriously hurt by a fall from his horse, and is thought 
F 
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to be on the point of death. Trevor informs George Selby that 
the documents he had signed were transfers to him of the estate 
which he seems on the point of inheriting, when Harry Copsley 
proclaims that he is the heir to Selby Hall. In the fourth and 
last act the excitement is admirably worked up. George Selby 
has become owner of a favourite race-horse, “ Daisy,” which is 
entered and heavily backed for an important race. Trevor and 
Sandown have an order to take possession of the horse for a 
debt of young Selby’s, and their endeavours to secure the 
animal so that it may not run, and that Selby may thus be 
disgraced, are cleverly checkmated by Harry Selby, who sends 
the blackguards careering over the country after an old farm 
horse. “Daisy” is brought safely to Goodwood, saddled and 
mounted, is just about to start, when Trevor and company 
arrest her. Happily, old Squire Selby comes to the rescue, 
borrows the money on the racecourse wherewith to discharge 
George’s debt, “Daisy” is freed, and wins the race in a canter. 
The honour of the Selby family is retained, and Harry is united 
to Daisy Copsley. The acting in this play was, as a rule, 
excellent. Miss Alma Murray is the most sympathetic of 
heroines, and Mr. E. W. Gardiner was fresh, easy, and agreeable 
as George Selby. Mr. J. G. Grahame filled the rather unsatis- 
factory part of Harry Copsley with uncommon ability. He 
succeeded in making the part acceptable, thanks to his fine 
style and power of expression, whereas a less superior actor 
might easily have made Copsley a bere. Mr. Harry Nicholls, 
the delight of a Drury Lane audience, was immensely amusing 
as the sporting Charlie Sandown, and Mr. Charles Cartwright 
was incisive as Trevor. Miss Compton is not well suited as an 
tngenue, and Miss Sophie Eyre was a little too melodramatic in 
her part. Mr. William Rignold, Mr. John Beauchamp, Mr. 
Victor Stevens, and Miss Edith Bruce assisted the play by their 
careful acting. 





IX. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Macbeth at the Olympic.—The Rivals at the Strand.—Curiosity.—Harvest.—Death of 
Frederick Marshall.— Dorothy. 

On the 2nd of this month a so-called revival of Macbeth was 

presented at the Olympic Theatre. If the good intentions of 

those interested in the venture had been carried out all would 
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have been well, for it was evident that no labour had been 
spared in the process of preparing the play for the stage. But it 
unfortunately so happened that what was attempted was a little 
beyond the reach of those making the attempt. The poetry, the 
weird significance, the sublimity, and the tragedy were wanting, 
The production only succeeded in modernising, and, conse- 
quently, in lowering the Shakespearean work. Its general tone 
was essentially colloquial and reminiscent of the second-class 
drama of to-day. For a lady of Mrs. Conover's limited experience 
to attempt to act a part which taxed the powers of Sarah Sid- 
dons at the same moment that her playing of it had brought her 
fame, and in which Sara Bernhardt has failed, was, indeed, a 
bold, hazardous venture. The English tongue is as yet un- 
familiar to Mrs. Conover, and this, in itself, would be a great 
and almost insurmountable drawback to anyone more versed in 
the ways of the stage and of more conspicuous ability as an 
actress than Mrs. Conover. This courageous lady was not 
greatly helped by her companions. They seldom liberated 
themselves in their parts, and so they did not afford much 
support to the representative of Lady Macbeth. Mrs. Conover 
was seen at her best in the sleep-walking scene, where she was 
calm and impressive enough to thrill her audience. Mr. Barnes 
made a bluff, burly Macbeth; he spoke his lines broadly and 
with good effect, but he did not try to reach the subtle under- 
side of the character. Mr. Beveridge, unfortunately, was the 
most modernised Macduff imaginable. Mr. Palmer as the King 
and Mr. Dewhurst as Banquo were not strikingly well suited. 
By far the most attractive feature of the representation was the 
rendering, under the spirited direction of Mr. W. C. Levey, of 
Locke’s celebrated music by a full band and chorus. 

The representation of Zhe Rivals at the Strand Theatre on 
the 6th showed. Mr. Edward Compton and several members of 
his company to much better advantage than did the play of 
Garrick, in which they previously appeared here. It cannot be 
contended that Sheridan’s celebrated comedy, considered as a 
whole, was well acted, but the representation afforded one or 
two examples of promise and merit. The bouquet and full, 
rich flavour of old comedy had an excellent exponent in Mr. 
lewis Ball, whose ripe, experienced acting as Sir Anthony 
Absolute was so admirable that it cast the other players into 
the shade. In a company such as Mr. Compton’s, where so 
many members are youthful, Mr. Ball is invaluable. He has 
the traditions of the stage at his fingers’-ends, but he is no 
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barn-stormer or ranter. The maturity of his acting, which has 
begotten in him a quiet, natural manner and confidence, affords 
a good study to all stage aspirants. The production gave Mr. 
Compton an opportunity of amusing and edifying his audience 
in the character of Bob Acres. The fault of Mr. Compton’s 
Acres is its heaviness and sententiousness. Bob Acres is a 
bright, animated fellow. He has not the stilted walk and 
stereotyped attitudes of a Dr. Pangloss. Mr. Sydney Valentine 
presented a very earnest, thoughtful study of Jack Absolute, 
and Mr, C. Blakiston, although a little too peevish, was an 
otherwise good Faulkland. Mr. Percy F. Marshall had not the 
weight and balance necessary for Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Mr. 
Sydney Paxton was an excellent Fag, and Mr. C. Dodsworth as 
David was characteristic and effective. Miss Elinor Aickin 
made an acceptable Mrs. Malaprop, but she naturally suffered 
in the inevitable comparison between such actresses as Mrs. 
Chippendale and Mrs. Stirling. Miss Margaret Terry was an 
interesting and sympathetic Julia, and Miss Alice Burton was 
a bright, spirited Lucy. Miss Dora Vivian was anything but 
an ideal Lydia Languish. 

There is nothing either new or original in Curzoszty, a “new 
and original” farcical comedy, in three acts, written by Mr. 
Joseph Derrick, and acted at a Vaudeville matinée on the 14th. 
It never once enters the domain of comedy, its characters are 
as feeble as they are familiar, and the foundation of the farce is 
so utterly impossible that the fabric must totter and fall before 
even the most credulous spectator. Vulgarity plays no small 
share in the piece, and suggestiveness is passed off for wit. The 
idea of the piece may be explained in a few words. Miss Vashti 
Mole, the keeper of a river-side boarding-house, is angling for 
the offer of marriage from a tubby “ poet,” one Francis Bol- 
billery. The versifier has a confirmed horror of any excrescence 
on the female foot, and, unfortunately, Miss Vashti Mole is 
cursed with an inconvenient bunion. Then a young married 
lady, Mrs. Daisy Bangerpush, has secured the affections of her 
husband because of her beautiful teeth : it so happens that she 
is troubled with a hollow or bad tooth. The efforts of the two 
ladies are consequently directed to the concealment of their 
defects from the respective suitor and husband. This, the main 
idea of the piece, is not particularly pleasant to the palate, but 
it is mild compared to the scenes to which it leads. The men 
are supposed to be away, so a chiropodist and a dentist are sent 
for. The husband, who has been cad enough to read a letter 
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addressed in his wife’s handwriting, secretes himself, together 
with the bibulous “poet,” in a conservatory attached to the 
room where the ladies receive the chiropodist and the dentist. 
Here a scene occurs which, for flagrant vulgarity and double 
meaning, surpasses anything we have recently witnessed. It 
will serve our purpose simply to state here that the men are 
mistaken for lovers, and that the two couples retire to the 
“snuggery” of Miss Vashti Mole. Suitor and husband get 
furious, and the innocent corn and tooth extractors are kicked 
out of the house. The last act presents a delightfully impossible 
and futile scene, in which a silly police sergeant incarcerates all 
the characters in the piece, under a suspicion of being dyna- 
mitards, in the gim-crack conservatory, seemingly for the 
purpose of prolonging the action until the inevitable explana- 
tion. Mr. Derrick has yet to learn that a farce should at least 
be based upon some slight shadow of probability, that “con- 
struction” is not merely a banging of doors and breaking of 
glass, and that dull dialogue is no compensation for lack of 
humour or for suggestiveness. Miss Vashti Mole was acted by 
Miss Sophie Larkin in her usual simpering, coquettish manner. 
Miss Tilbury lent a refreshing refinement and much-needed 
delicacy to the character of Mrs. Bangerpush. Mr. Edward 
Righton was comic as Bolbillery, the “poet,” and Mr. E. J. 
Henley, as the jealous husband, was exactly the same as he 
always is on the stage—excited, fidgetty, and noisy. 

Harvest, a drama in a prologue and three acts, produced by 
Mr. C. H. Hawtrey at the Princess’s Theatre on September 18, 
is an interesting, but an unsatisfactory and unsympathetic work. 
Although the play may carry you away for the moment, its one 
grave defect, apart from its technical imperfections, must be 
apparent to every thinking person. It is almost entirely unsym- 
pathetic. It has no hero, it contains no real heroine. The only 
natural or truly sympathetic characters in it have little to do 
with the story. The author appears to have based his drama 
upon one of two suppositions. In the first place he may have 
sought for the means of portraying vengeance by a woman for 
a grievous wrong done to her; or he may, on the other hand, 
have set himself to evolve this problem: Under what conditions 
could one woman be separated by another woman from the 
husband and son she loves? Supposing that Mr. Hamilton has 
worked upon the latter hypothesis, he can be said to have 
accomplished his task as successfully as may be, and he may be 
forgiven for the errors into which the working out of his idea 
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has led him. His work has not resulted in a pleasant play, or 
in one that can attract the interest or sympathy of the spec- 
tator who regards the drama in a light that searches below the 
surface. It is, however, a very ambitious attempt by a young 
author. To understand its nature 

and its inefficiency, a rapid sketch 

of the plot is necessary. Noel 

Musgrave, his wife, Brenda, and 

their boy, Geoffrey, attended by a 

garrulous Scotch servant, Hamish, 

are living in a cottage in Wales.. 

The union has not turned out hap- 

pily. The affection of the man for 

7, the woman has waned. She sighs 

) for the love of the old days; he 

y} regrets a marriage which has pre- 

cluded him from enjoying a life of 

ease and comfort -which a wife 

with a heavy dowry would have 

secured him. The Gordian knot, 

a tesa as far as the husband is concerned, 

is cut by the arrival of Captain 

Tressider (a “swell” of the Captain Hawtree type), who dis- 
covers that his friend Noel was married merely in the presence 
of witnesses, according to Scotch law, on the borderland of 
England and Scotland. Tressider is anxious, for some pur- 
pose never set forth in the drama, that his friend should 
be wealthy, so inquires more deeply into the marriage, and 
further discovers (by the aid of a map from a Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide, mzrabzle dictu!) that the ceremony took place 
in England, that it was no marriage at all, and that, in fact, 
Noel Musgrave is free to marry whom he pleases. Mus- 
grave does not long hesitate in his course. Like the cur that 
he is, he abandons the mother of his child in order to marry 
a wealthy widow, the prologue ending with Brenda threat- 
ening Noel, in language of a rather biblical tone, that he will 
reap the reward of his ill-doings. Twenty years elapse, and 
in a glen in Ireland, Geoffrey, grown to man’s estate, and 
distinguished as an artist, meets Lettice Vane, the daughter of 
the woman for whom Noel Musgrave had forsaken Brenda. 
During all the years of her separation Brenda has cherished 
only one hope—vengeance on the man who has wronged her. 
To this end she has bent all her thought and will. Geoffrey 
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and Lettice fall sincerely in love with one another, and in their 
affection the unnatural mother sees her opportunity for the 
accomplishment of her scheme. She exacts from her son an 
oath that he will obey her in a certain request, no matter what 
its nature, and when she finds that Noel Musgrave is willing to 
marry her—his wife proper being dead—and so legitimatise the 
son, she exacts from Geoffrey the fulfilment of his oath. He 
accordingly gives up the girl who loves him, and departs from 
the'scene. We need hardly point out that no man is bound to 
carry out such an oath as this, nor is there occasion to dwell 
upon the weakness of a nature which can destroy its own happi- 
ness and that of another, beeause of a foolish, vacuous promise- 
A mother who is so hard and supremely selfish as to deny to 
her son a name and to take him from the girl he loves, in order 
to satisfy an unnatural desire for revenge, is entitled to no 
obedience whatever, and to little, if any, respect. The chance 
for the dramatist, we take leave to think, was in the breaking 
down of the woman’s plan, in the giving up of her scheme on 
learning of her son’s love. The very essence of love is self- 
sacrifice ; its foundation is its readiness to abandon everything 
to the object of its affection. How much more effective, because 
how much more human, would this play have been had the 
mother of Geoffrey curbed her pride and will on finding that 
her son loved the daughter of the woman who had been the 
innocent cause of her misfortune! But the dramatist must needs 
let a year go by before the lovers are reunited and before the 
mother consents to the marriage. Even then the duty is taught 
by the girl, Lettice Vane, who is unwilling to take the son from 
the mother who loves him. The hard, cold, relentless, unsympa- 
thetic nature of Brenda Musgrave will be apparent to our readers; 
and Noel Musgrave is a worthless prig, for he is only anxious 
in the end to marry the mother of his son so that the latter may 
inherit his baronetcy and estates. Geoffrey is weak to the verge 
of exasperation, and Tressider—who is cad enough to point the 
way for the separation of Noel and Brenda—is not a particularly 
interesting personage. The construction of the piece is 
extremely feeble. Its chief weakness lies in the fact that the 
action generally progresses because one character overhears the 
plans of another. In no other play that I can call to mind is 
this weakness so noticeable or so frequent. In the prologue, 
for instance, the servant, Hamish, overhears himself being 
called ugly names by Noel Musgrave. Tressider hears Brenda 
speak of him reproachfully to Noel, and Brenda, in her turn, 
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accidentally learns from the conversation of Noel and Tressider 
that her marriage is illegal. In the second act the love-making 
of two couples has unexpected witnesses in Tressider and 
Brenda respectively. This mode of construction is pushed to a 
ridiculous limit in the last act. Lettice Vane overhears Geoffrey 
lamenting his separation from her, rushes to him, is reconciled 
to him, and, in a scene quite untrue to nature, declares that she 
will not take him from his mother. This decision is listened to 
by Brenda, who repents at last, and finds a counsellor in 
another character who has been an unknown witness of her dis- 
comfiture. Minor faults might easily be pointed out, but enough 
has already been said to show that this new work is gravely 
deficient both from an artistic and a mechanical point of view. 
The actual writing of the piece shows the author to be possessed 
of a bright, poetical imagination, and very considerable power 
of expression. But the dialogue wants pruning by a practised 
hand. It is occasionally, in dealing with a common-place sub- 
ject, metaphorical rather than literal. The chief success in the 
acting was made by the young lady who played the part of 
Lettice Vane, an zmgénue of a modest, charming, and delightful 
type. Miss Edith Chester, young, pretty, and with a harmo- 
nious voice, is also intelligent, and of an easy, unaffected style. 
She played quite engagingly throughout, and with marked deli- 
cacy and taste in a scene in which the heiress has to tell her 
love to the poor artist who dare not confess his passion. Miss 
Edith Chester has, unfortunately for the stage, retired into 
private life since the production of Harvest. Miss Fanny 
Brough acted in her own bright manner as a cheery Irish young 
lady who talks politics and converts an English “ chappie”— 
played by Mr. C. H. Hawtrey—into a lover not only of herself 
but of her country. Her accent, though, should be amended. 
Paradoxical as it may seem to say it, the Irish of an educated 
woman is the best possible English. Mr. Arthur Dacre was a 
good Noel Musgrave—the character becomes Sir Noel Mus- 
grave, Bart., after the prologue—and Miss Amy Roselle 
declaimed the lengthy speeches allotted to Brenda with remark- 
able elocutionary skill and power. It was unfortunate that she 
had to appear so frequently on the. scene like the banshee of 
Irish folk-lore. It was equally unfortunate for Mr. Brandon 
Thomas that the character of Colonel Tressider and his acting 
of it resembled only faintly the parts generally associated with 
Mr. Bancroft and the style of the latter gentleman. Mr. Yorke 
Stephens lent neither strength nor distinction to the part of 
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Geoffrey. Miss Carlotta Addison’s ladylike, polished acting 
was of much service to the character of a gentle-hearted maiden 
lady, and Mr. W. H. Denny was excellent in the small part of 
the Scotch servant, Hamish, although his accent, like that of 
Miss Brough, was frequently at fault. 

It is with regret that I have to record the death, at Weybridge 
Common, on the 21st, of Mr. Frederick Marshall. He was 
born in Glasgow, on November 5, 1848, so that he was only in 
his thirty-eighth year at the time of his decease. He may be 
said to have been educated on the theatrical boards, for, when 
only a child, he appeared as one of “The Marshall Family” 
in various dramatic pieces from the pen of his father, Mr. C. F. 
Marshall. He, however, first entered the dramatic profession 
proper in an engagement at the New Theatre Royal (now the 
Prince’s), Bristol. His first great success was made at Easter, 
1870, in the production, at the Theatre Royal Bradford, of a 
version by the late Charles Rice of “The Old Curiosity Shop.” 
In this Mr. Marshall acted Quilp, and so great a hit did he 
make in the part that his success had a considerable deal to do 
with the prosperity of the production during a long provincial 
tour. Mr. Marshall afterwards became a member of the com- 
pany at Nottingham Theatre Royal, and, later on, during the 
management of Mr. Addison, at the Prince-of Wales’s Theatre, , 
Liverpool, where his vast fund of humour and legitimate style 
of acting made him a great favourite. His most important 
characters during his long Liverpool engagement were Biles in 
Miriam's Crime, Peter Probity in Zhe Chimney Corner, Daniel 
White in Milky White, and Sampson Burr in The Porter’s Knot. 
On March 29, 1875, Mr. Marshall made his first appearance in 
London at the Philharmonic Theatre (now the Grand, Islington), 
in the late J. F. McArdle’s burlesque, Zhe Talisman. At this 
theatre he also repeated his performance of Peter Probity with 
great success. On March 6 of the following year he was 
engaged by Mr. W. S. Gilbert for a lengthened tour throughout 
Great Britain with Broken Hearts, in which he acted Mousta. 
Of this impersonation, 7he Scotsman, which, as a rule, is not 
lavish in its praise of acting, was moved to speak thus :—“ The 
best piece of acting in the piece is undoubtedly that of Mr. F. 
Marshall as Mousta, the dwarf. Highly effective, in a quiet, 
subdued style, was the expression of feeling in the passages 
where the deformed creature pleads for the love of the queenly 
Hilda, and still finer the rendering of utter prostration, physica} 
and mental, as he sinks under her reproaches.” In September, 
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1876, Mr. Marshall became a member of Mr. William Duck’s 
company, playing Perkyn Middlewick in the late H. J. Byron’s 
comedy, Our Boys, and Percy Pendragon in the same author’s 
Marrted tn Haste. In June of the year following he went on 
tour with Miss Lydia Thompson in the English provinces, and 
subsequently in America, where he acted in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. Returning to England he filled 
a two months’ engagement (June-July, 1878) at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, where he acted Perkyn Middlewick during the absence 
of David James. In April, 1879, he left London, under the 
management of Mr. Garner, for Australia, where he met with 
distinguished success, took a leading Melbourne theatre, and 
amassed a considerable sum of money. An exceptionally-gifted 
comedian, a good son, and a generous friend, his loss will be 
much felt both in public and private. 

Of the music of Dorothy, a comic opera, with which Mr. 
George Edwardes opened the Gaiety Theatre on the 25th, there 
can be but one opinion, and that is that it is distinctly good, 
almost too good for the subject. Melody is always present in 
the work of Alfred Cellier, and the orchestration shows the hand 
of a skilled musician. But the book of Mr. B. C. Stephenson, 
it must be candidly confessed, is lamentably weak, lacking in 
originality of plet and brilliancy or humour in dialogue. What 
little story the plot contains may be related in a few words. 
Geoffrey Wilder, a rather rakish young man, is betrothed by 
his uncle to Dorothy Bantam, a young lady whom he has never 
seen, and who disguises herself as a barmaid. Of course, 
Dorothy and Wilder flirt, and so do another couple, Harry 
Sherwood and Lydia Hawthorne, who are married and made 
happy in the end. The first act is devoted to the unfolding of 
this plot and the introduction of a comic writ-server, one Lurcher 
—played admirably by that capital artiste, Mr. Arthur Williams. 
The second act presents an elaborate ball-room scene, and the 
third brings the piece to a conclusion which is satisfactory to 
everybody—on the stage. The piece is full of suggestions from 
other plays. The main idea is at least as old as She Stoops to 
Conquer, there are countless imitations from a certain poet-play- 
wright yclept Shakespeare, and there is a mock duel scene very 
like that in Zhe Rrvals, in which the challenger is frightened of 
the challenged. All this could have been forgiven had the end 
justified the means. Unhappily, the “ book” is dull and unprofit- 
able. The piece, nevertheless, ran at the Gaiety until Christmas, 
when it was transferred to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where 
it is still (April, 1887) being played. 





A Happy Day. 





X. 


OCTOBER. 


A Happy Day.-—My Lord in Livery.—The Nettle.—Indiana.—Miss Grace Hawthorne. 
—The Hobby Horse.—Elsa Dene.— The School for Scandal at the Strand.—Noah’s 
Ark.—Our Diva. 

Three new one-act plays produced at the beginning of this 
month deserve special notice. A Happy Day, a farce by Mr. 
“Richard Henry,” acted at the Gaiety Theatre on the 6th, is an 
excellent work of its kind. It is homely, it is domestic, it is 
properly called a “family farce,” for it breathes good nature 
and domesticity in every line of it. Lucky the modern farce- 
writer who desires to touch on the domestic vein of the lower 
middle classes to get such capable, able, and appreciative 
assistants as Mr. Arthur Williams and Miss Harriet Coveney 
to start the farce merrily and to end it with effect. Jerrymer 
Jawkins (Mr. Arthur Williams) has determined to give his 
family a day’s outing at Rosherville. The quiver of Jawkins is 
full. The children extend from a marriageable maiden of 
eighteen to twins of two. The marriageable maiden of eighteen 
is in the tantrums and a sulk because she cannot marry the 
man of her choice, but the autocratic paterfamilias snubs the 
irrepressible girl, and proceeds with Mrs. Jawkins to review 
the juvenile army expectant of a holiday treat and of Rosher- 
ville. Directly all the domestic preliminaries are over, and 
they are extremely humorous, at the instant the expectant 
Jawkinses are off to Rosherville, the wretched paterfamilias 
is arrested on his own doorstep. He is accused of being a 
blood-thirsty dynamiter. He has been watched by a too cen- 
sorious police, and has to confess to hidden debaucheries all 
unknown to the faithful wife of his bosom. But they consist in 
nothing worse than a free-and-easy on Saturday night, and a 
butterfly-hunting excursion on Hampstead Heath on Sunday 
morning. The detective has bagged the wrong man. The 
innocent butterflies called “death’s heads” and “ skeletons” 
explain the dynamite scare, and the much-maligned Jawkins, 
having discovered that he has inherited a property through 
saving the life of a drowning man, departs for Rosherville 
amidst the cheers of the assembled family and the contented 
audience. No farce of the kind could have been better played 
than by Mr. Arthur Williams and Miss Coveney, and, as in 
addition it had been excellently stage-managed, it gave genuine 
delight. The secret of success, after all, is to get clever people 
to interpret an author's ideas. If opening plays got the assist- 
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ance of such artists as Mr. Williams and Miss Coveney there 
would be little complaint about the poverty of “ curtain raisers,” 
as they are vulgarly called. 

My Lord in Livery, by Mr. S. Theyre Smith, acted at the 
Princess’s on the gth, does not, unhappily, compare at all favour- 
ably with the other works of the same writer, either in the skilful 
management of its plot or the terseness and brilliancy of its 
dialogue. It is, moreover, extremely improbable in idea and 
extravagant in execution. Three girls, living at a county man- 
sion, discover that a certain naval officer, Lord Thirlmere, has 
made a bet that, in the disguise of a footman, he will obtain a 
ring from one of the young ladies. A footman new to the place 
is mistaken for the disguised officer, and the girls dress up as 
servants ; considerable fun being thus evolved. Lord Thirlmere 
arrives, and is supposed—why, we know not—to be a burglar, 
and he frightens the lady into giving him the ring. The farce 
would be amusing enough were it not so long drawn out, and 
if the dialogue were a little less prolix. It was acted agreeably 
enough at the Princess’s, the girls being charmingly represented 
by Miss Edith Chester, Miss Grace Arnold, and Miss Calhaem. 
Mr. Stewart Dawson was capital as a cowardly butler, and a 
Master Thomas played very naturally as a page. Mr. H. 
Charles gave a good sketch as the footman who is mistaken 
for a gentleman, and treated at first to the best of everything. 

The Nettle, by the late Ernest Warren, played at the Court 
Theatre on the 13th, is as fresh and charmingly refined a 
drawing-room comedietta as has been seen for many days on 
the London, or any other, stage; full of smart sayings and 
brisk action, and pleasant, healthy fun. The one scene takes 
place in the editorial chamber of Zhe Nettle, a “ Satirical 
Review of Society,” in which appears an article entitled “ Not- 
able Noodles.” Guy Charlton, a young fellow about town, has 
taken the cap as fitting him, and visits the garret armed with a 
horsewhip, and with the intention of bestowing condign punish- 
ment on the author of the scathing production. But instead of 
a man he finds Dulcie Meredith, the editor’s sister, who takes 
him for a capitalist that is to assist her brother in establishing 
a newspaper. Under this impression, Dulcie makes herself 
very agreeable, and speaks of Guy’s good intentions towards 
her brother, and how grateful he will be for all the marks of 
kindness bestowed upon him. Guy is charmed with her, and 
accepts a cup of tea, and at length is so smitten that he snatches 
akiss. Dulcie is indignant, and a lover’s quarrel ensues, Guy 
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rushing off in a high state of dudgeon; but he soon returns to 
find Dulcie in tears, partly with vexation at having sent him 
away, as she has discovered that she likes him, and also because 
she imagines she has ruined her brother’s prospects in offending 
the “capitalist.” But, after a very pretty and natural love 
scene, all is made up, the obnoxious horsewhip is broken up to 
light the fire to cook the editor’s dinner against his return, and 
the curtain falls on a prospect of happiness for all concerned. 
Miss Cudmore was delightfully natural throughout, thoroughly 
bright and unaffected, and proved herself what is so rare—a 
perfect tmgénue. Mr. F. Kerr ably seconded her; humorous 
and gentlemanly, he succeeded in representing the young 
“man about town” of good society. 

Indiana, a “new and original opera comique,” in three acts, 
written by Mr. H. B. Farnie, composed by Audran, was repre- 
sented at the Avenue Theatre on the 11th, when the following 
notice appeared in Zhe Stage :—“ Plots of comic operas become 
more and more incomprehensible to the outside world and 
unintelligent reader. Formerly it was only necessary to tell a 
simple and direct story in as few words as possible, and with as 
little circumlocution. Not only those who ran, but those who 
sat, could read, without the investment of sixpence here in the 
form of a book, or sixpence there in the shape of a libretto. We 
have changed all that. It may be in the interests of the authors, 
who secure royalties on books ; or in the interests of managers, 
who sell books ; or advertisement collectors, who push books. 
But certain it is that the plots of comic operas become more 
and more vague and unintelligible without the aid of a slang 
dictionary or an elaborate argument. Playbills and playbooks 
are full of closely printed ‘argument.’ The ‘argument’ of 
Indiana is almost as lengthy as the opera itself. It is strange 
on the surface that the dramatist should not require one word 
or line of explanation before he unfolds his story, but that the 
librettist should demand sheets of space to explain that which 
to the end is absolutely unintelligible. Jndzana is no exception 
to this rule. The mere title is a misnomer. The heroine is no 
self-sacrificing creature of the Green Bushes order. We had 
expected in Indiana an operatic Madame Celeste ; but instead 
of her we obtain an American lady with a large assortment of 
pretty dresses and lace petticoats. What with modern English, 
and hybrid American, and second-hand Jacobite, we get such a 
curious assortment of ideas, that, as Lord Dundreary used to 
say, it is a concentrated essence of everything in general and 
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nothing in particular that ‘no fellah can understand.’ If, at 
the conclusion of the performance, one of the puzzle prizes were 
given to explain what /xdzana is about, we very much doubt if 
any one, though fortified with Mr. Farnie’s book and Mr. Far- 
nie’s ‘argument,’ could solve the impenetrable mystery. This 
is one of Mr. Farnie’s best jokes. He has written a book so 
mysteriously useless that it is accepted as exceptionally clever. 
Indiana is a triumph of mystification. There is one actor, and 
one actor of supreme importance, who introduces daylight to 
this extraordinary complication of exaggerated mystery. Mr. 
Arthur Roberts has seldom had such a hard task set to him, 
and has never—we speak without exaggeration—so thoroughly 
and legitimately distinguished himself. He. carried the whole 
weight of the opera on his shoulders. Without him it could 
scarcely have lived an act. So plentiful is he in resource, so 
inventive, so rich in spontaneous talent, that it is refreshing to 
find there isa sprinkling of salt to enable one to swallow such 
dull, heavy, and uninteresting food. Mr. Arthur Roberts led 
the forlorn hope of the opera. He is one of the most unselfish 
actors on the stage; all that he does is for the good of the piece, 
not himself. He will help Miss Phyllis Broughton as much in 
her scenes as he would help himself in his, and we are confident 
she would be the first to own it. When the opera is flagging, 
when the scene wants an encore, Mr. Roberts can get it, as the 
cricketers say, ‘off his own bat.’ His features are so express- 
ive and elastic, his method so quick, his business so exquisitely 
neat and effective, that the audience watches the actor as it 
does a conjuror. He magnetises them, for whatever he is doing 
is assuredly worth seeing. Never was a sentence more unfair 
printed of comic actor than that which has recently said ‘ Mr. 
Arthur Roberts would be perfect as Matt-o’-the-Mill if he would 
moderate the exuberance of his wit and abstain from the bad 
habit of gagging.’ If Mr. Arthur Roberts moderated the 
exuberance of his wit, the opera would be as dead as ditch- 
water. If he did not suggest fun in his business, the audience 
would be asleep. We should be the first to protest against 
gag from Mr. Roberts or anyone else if it destroyed the sequence 
of the story or interfered with the author’s artistic scheme. 
But Mr. Roberts’s gag, as it is called, is in this instance per- 
fectly legitimate and admissible. The artist who is prodigal in 
business, and who can act with his face as well as with his 
hands and mind, is not to be despised. The next best artist, 
so far as expression is concerned, in the cast is Miss Mary 
Duggan. She is a better actress than singer, but as one or the 
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other she is of great advantage to the working part of the 
opera. In good looks and personal charm it can hold its own, 
thanks to Miss Phyllis Broughton, who looks ideal in a Gains- 
borough hat, and to Miss Wadman, who works with praise- 
worthy energy and dresses in exquisite taste. Miss Broughton, 
whenever she gets a chance, dances with her accustomed charm 
and with a rare sense of delicacy, and if Miss Wadman would 
be a little less restless and impetuous her success would be 
greater. She does not lack energy, but she wants repose. In 
her excitement to express we lose the value of half the words 
she utters. She is all expression, but no sense, The clever 
lady is dreadfully in earnest, but, truth to tell, not a tenth of 
the audience can hear one word that she says. Mr. Ashley, 
clever actor that he is, who many a time and oft has made 
bricks without straw, has fallen across what actors call a ‘cruel 
part.’ He does his best with it, but it is desperately hard work. 
Mr. Charles Ryley, Mr. W. T. Hemsley, and Mr. Sam Wilkin- 
son all work bravely and well, and Miss A. Harcourt makes a 
very charming officer. It is the fate of Miss Ruby M‘Neill to 
play the character of a stupid, bread-and-butter Miss. She 
does not shirk the responsibility in the least. M.Audran has 
written far better music. As a rule the score of /udzana has 
no character. The cleverest number is an imitation of an old 
English rustic song and dance. But, tuneful as is the opera, 
well dressed and mounted and cleverly acted as it is in certain 
parts, its success, so far, depends on the individual effort of one 
actor—Mr. Arthur Roberts as Matt-o’-the-Mill. He wins the 
best encores of the evening in a perfectly fair and legitimate 
manner, and mainly on his account /udzana 
is well worth seeing.” 

Miss Grace Hawthorne, an American lady, 
appeared at the Olympic Theatre, on the 21st, 
as Sarah Multon in Zhe Governess, an adapta- 
tion of “East Lynne.” The play was not well 
chosen, for it is an insipid, monotonous work. 
Miss Hawthorne, however, contrived to show FH 
considerable aptitude for the stage. Her sub- 
sequent appearances, at the same theatre, as 
the heroine of Mr. Frank Harvey’s drama, 4 4,... Grace akk. 
Ring of Iron, and as Marguerite Gautier in THORNE, 
Heartsease, Mr. James Mortimer’s adaptation 
of La Dame aux Camellias, proved that Miss Hawthorne, always 
earnest, possesses much power and ability. 

There is no denying the extreme cleverness of Zhe Hobby 
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Horse, an original comedy in three acts, written by Mr. A. W. 
Pinero, and produced at the St. James’s Theatre on the 23rd. 
But its cleverness is occasionally pushed too far. Mr. Pinero 
has not been content with inventing an ingenious farcical story, 
but he has endeavoured to engraft 

upon it a serious interest, which he 

only introduces in order, apparently, 

toridicule. The result is that his play 

is neither one thing nor the other; it 

is not a drama, it is not a farce, and it 

is not, as is claimed for it, a comedy, 

for comedy must portray the manners 

of people as they live. The central 

figures in Zhe Hobby Horse are highly 

improbable; indeed, well-nigh impos- 

sible. First of all there is Mr. Spencer 

Jermyn, a cheery, dapper, precise 

“patron of the turf”—represented 

with all the finished art of Mr. John 

Hare—who has married a second time. 

(The Bobby Hore.) He has no children, save a son with 
whom he has had a dispute about a 

race, and who in consequence has run away to sea. So he 
proposes to found a Home for decayed jockeys and turf 
tipsters at a vacant farm of his, and advertises for a clergy- 
man of liberal views and in favour of the “national sport,” 
to act as warden of the Home. But it so happens that Mrs. 
Spencer Jermyn hasa hobby. She fills the house with stray 
children, whom she clothes and feeds, and she proposes to 
make her husband’s empty farm a home for the little waifs. 
Husband and wife reveal their plans to each other, and then 
the trouble begins. Mr. Jermyn is firm in his idea, and in- 
sists upon Mr. Pinching, a vacillating solicitor, carrying out 
the scheme. Mrs. Jermyn, still bent on doing good to the 
poor, is persuaded by her friend; Miss Moxon, a governess, 
to accept a situation as companion to a girl, the niece of a 
curate at St. Jacob’s-in-the-East. Miss Moxon is anxious to 
hook Mr. Pinching, so she urges the plan. Mr. Jermyn is 
on the point of starting for London em route for Paris, so 
Mrs. Jermyn, thinly disguised, accompanies her husband on 
a car to the railway-station, where Mr. Jermyn purchases his 
wife’s ticket, never suspecting for one moment that the veiled 
woman is any other than his housekeeper. This improbable 
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incident may be accepted in farce, and everything up to now 
has been farcical. But the second act puts quite a different 
complexion on affairs. It translates us at once to serious 
drama. Ten days have elapsed, and the Rev. Noel Brice, a 
good and handsome curate, has fallen in love with Miss: Moxon. 
Instead of going for his holidays he has remained in: London, 
and so got into trouble with his vicar, whose wife, Mrs. Porcher, 
an arrogant, vulgar old woman, over-acted by Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, obtains the curate’s dismissal in consequence of the 
parishioners having connected the names of: the Rev. Noel 
Brice and Miss Moxon. Mr. Brice sees the advertisement of 
Mr. Jermyn, and dictates an answer to it. He is:made to doze 
while the supposed Miss Moxon writes a letter to her husband, 
of her own making, and couched in very different terms to that 
dictated by the curate, who is distinctly not in favour of the 
turf. This letter is signed without being read by Mr. Brice, it 
falls into the hands of. Pinching, the solicitor, and the Rev. 
Noel Brice obtains the post of warden to the Home for Decayed 
Jockeys. Mr. Brice, seriously and deeply in love with his 
niece’s companion, has proposed’ marriage to her, and the 
proposal has been accidentally overheard by Mr. Jermyn, who, 
of course, is ignorant that the lady is his wife. In the third and 
last act matters once more take a lighter tone. The blackguards 
of the turf turn upon their would-be benefactor, the Rev. Noel 
Brice is made to cut a ridiculous figure in having proposed to a 
married woman, young Jermyn mistakes the real Miss Moxon 
for his father’s wife, and so on. Mr. Jermyn discovers the silly 
business in which his wife has been engaged, a reconciliation is 
effected, and everyone is made happy save the decayed jockeys, 
who are banished from Mr. Jermyn’s shelter, and the waifs and 
strays, who are to know the silly Mrs. Jermyn no more. Had 
Mr. Pinero attacked his scheme boldly and made a broad farce 
out of his material he would have succeeded. As it is he has 
failed, because he has endeavoured to put a serious aspect on 
that which is:not serious, and to enlist sympathy—in the person 
of the Rev. Noel Brice—only to destroy it. Mrs. Kendal acted 
Mrs. Jermyn in the same style as though she had been playing 
the most melodramatic of heroines, and this only made the 
obvious faults of Mr: Pinero’s plan appear the plainer. Mr. 
Herbert Waring was admirable—being gentiemanly, easy in 
bearing, and impressively earnest—as the Rev. Noel Brice, and 
Mr. Mackintosh presented an exceedingly clever sketch of a 
broken-down turf tipster. Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree was incisive 
G 
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and amusing as Miss Moxon, a lady with an eye to the main 
chance, who is always breaking off her engagement with the 
solicitor only to renew it. 

A new four-act play, entitled Z/sa Dene, written by Mr. 
Alfred C. Calmour, brought out for the first time in London at 
the Strand Theatre on the afternoon of the 25th, proved a dis- 
appointment to those acquainted with the same author's pre- 
vious work. Possibly Z/sa Dene may have been Mr. Calmour’s 
first effort, and the play may have lain idle in its author’s desk 
for years. It certainly shows a great want of experience. It 
belongs to the order of transpontine melodrama, with a dash of 
Dumas by way of flavour. Its incidents are conventional, 
loosely thrown together, and improbable. A village school- 
mistress, Elsa Dene, is ‘in love with Stephen Horsham, and is 
on the eve of marrying him. Horsham has a wife, from whom 
he has been separated for a number of years. She hears of 
Stephen’s intended marriage to Elsa, penetrates to the quiet 
village, comes to warn the girl, meets her husband in the school- 
room, is cajoled by him into silence, and returns to her hotel. 
Horsham, having got rid of his wife for the moment, again puts 
his persuasive powers to good purpose, and arranges with Elsa 
that she shall go with him to Paris to-obtain his mother’s con- 
sent to the union, which, as Stephen is at least forty years old, 
and presumably in full possession of his senses, seems rather 
an extraordinary proceeding. This idea has apparently occurred 
to Horsham himself, who is surprised at the girl’s readiness to 
accompany him. “I never feared father or mother,” she naively 
answers, “‘ when they bade me come and go; why should I fear 
you who are to be my husband?” Very pretty, no doubt, but 
had Elsa given the subject a single thought she must have 
known that there was something wrong somewhere. However, 
off she goes with her lover, and it is not at all surprising to find, 
in the second act, Stephen Horsham and Elsa Dene living 
together—unmarried. Ofcourse Mrs. Horsham number one is 
again brought on the scene, with solemn walk and deep tones, 
to unmask her husband. This is done in commendably few 
words, and Elsa loses no time in plunging a table-knife into the 
heart of her betrayer. When we next make the acquaintance 
of this trusting heroine it is as a gambler. She has kindled a 
passion in the persons of Count Arco, a very French count, and 
Gerald Leigh, a “young poet.” Of course she is in love with 
the poet, and the result is inevitable—-the Count receives a slap 
in the face from Leigh, there is a duel, Leigh is wounded, and 
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Elsa sickens unto death. Once more we are treated to a curious 
scene. The “ young poet,” it turns out, is rather fickle, for he 
has deserted his affianced bride. The latter pleads to Elsa for 
the return of her lover, so Elsa tells her lover that she is a 
murderess (it is also revealed, by the way, that Stephen Hor- 
sham was the poet’s half-brother, but this is a detail of no con- 
sequence), so he, in fine, manly style, gives his heart (!) back to 
poor little deserted Beatrice, and Elsa conveniently dies of a 
galloping—nay, a very express—consumption. Had she not done 
so, the play might have been continued for ever and a day. The 
acting calls for little comment. Miss Agnes Hewitt was very 
natural and charming in the early part of the play, but she had 
not the power or skill for the later scenes. Mr. Beveridge was 
once more the typical stage-villain, and Mr. Lewis Waller acted 
so well, and with such evident earnestness and sincerity as 
Gerald Leigh, that he might well have dispensed with an 
attempt at “prettiness” in appearance. No one wants a poet 
to be represented with long hair and baggy trousers. On the 
other hand, he need not look as though he had been specially 
prepared for exhibition in a glass case, labelled, “You may 
look, but you must not touch.” Miss Annie Baldwin represented 
Mrs. Horsham with decorous solemnity. 

The evening of the 25th saw Zhe School for Scandal revived 
at the Strand by Mr. Edward Compton and his clever company. 
Generally well acted and dressed lavishly, Sheridan’s comedy 
was received with such favour and applause that it might 
have been a new and successful play then first produced. The 
’ revival was evidently the outcome of much care and sterling 
ability. A perfect rendering of the most brilliant comedy of 
the century could not be expected under the circumstances, but 
a very acceptable representation was afforded by Mr. Compton’s 
company. Miss Angela Fenton, having wisely abandoned 
Shakespearean heroines for the time being, was seen to advan- 
tage as Lady Teazle. Miss Fenton has many requisites for the 
part. She is of good expression, with a pleasing voice; she 
has a fine appreciation of fun, and a pretty pathos. This latter 
quality was amply exemplified in the screen scene, which she 
played remarkably well. That sound and tried actor, Mr. 
Lewis Ball, was once more of the greatest possible assistance 
to the play, and his Sir Peter Teazle is a ripe, finished per- 
formance, abundant in humour, and broadly, firmly drawn. 
Mr. Sydney Valentine as Joseph Surface was quite good, 
especially so in the screen scene. Mr. Edward Compton, as 
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Charles Surface, delighted his audience by his experienced 
acting. Mr. T. B. Appleby was an effective Moses, though a 
somewhat exaggerated one. He made the Jew a caricature 
rather than a character. A very promising first appearance 
was made by Mr. Harcourt Beatty, who, as Snake, showed 
considerable aptitude for the actor’s art. The Crabtree of Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, the Sir Benjamin Backbite of Mr. Percy F. 
Marshall, and the Sir Oliver Surface of Mr. Chas. Dodsworth 
were all good performances. Mr. Herbert Temple sang Sir 
Harry Bumper’s song very well. Mr. C. Blakiston, as Careless, 
acted with ease; and Mr. H. H. Morell, as Trip, was most 
satisfactory ; while the Rowley of Mr. F. Hawley Francks was 
somewhat too modern. Miss Dora Vivian was a handsome 
Lady Sneerwell, and Miss Margaret Terry made an interesting 
Maria. 

Noah’s Ark, a three-act play by Mr. Harry Paulton, pre- 
sented to a London audience for the first time at the Royalty 
Theatre on the afternoon of the 27th, is a mystery. It is called 
by its author a domestic English comedy, and is, therefore, 
we presume, meant to be taken seriously. It is an odd mix- 
ture of laughter and tears. Its homely pathos moves you 
one moment and its genuine humour arouses your merriment 
the next. The story presented can hardly be accepted as 
the basis of a serious work, although the chief idea which it 
embodies is reasonable and interesting enough. ‘ Noah’s 
Ark,” from which the play takes its title, is the home of pretty 
Jenny Elswick and her guardian, Noah Winter, a gruff, good- 
hearted manager of a colliery. The “ark” is in the centre © 
of a coal-mining district, from which Miss Elswick is not 
allowed to go on pain of forfeiting the property left by her 
father, who made the foolish provision in the will. Consequently 
the heiress is pent up in the neighbourhood of dust and ashes 
until such time as her guardian dies. Miss Elswick loves Noah 
Winter’s son, Walter, but she also loves old Winter, who has 
been more than a father to her, and will not leave the home- 
stead even at the request of Walter Winter, who is a young 
engineer, ambitious of success in the world. Old Winter over- 
hears a conversation which shows him that Jenny is unhappy, 
so he resolves to give the girl her freedom. This he purposes 
doing by the most extraordinary device ever employed by the 
dramatist. Some one tells him that Miss Norma Carmichael, a 
massive spinster with a voice resembling the roll of distant 
thunder, and made up to look as nearly like a murderess as 
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possible, would “kill her husband in a month.” Noah instantly 
proposes to her in the hope of meeting a speedy death, and thus 
leaving the way clear for Jenny Elswick to leave “ Noah’s Ark,” 
and to be happy with the man she loves. This wonderful plan 
is in operation when a lying scoundrel, whose face in the dock 
would be sufficient to commit him, invents a story which drives 
Walter Winter away from Jenny Elswick. Jenny flies after 
Walter, and Noah pursues Jenny. There is no marriage, and 
when we next make the acquaintance of the various characters, 
we find Noah and Jenny in hiding at Eastbourne. Walter is 
restored to Miss Elswick, Noah Winter gets rid of the female he 
calls his “nightmare,” and it is found that, by a codicil to her 
father’s will, the property, which Miss Elswick would other- 
wise have inherited, passes to her future husband, Walter Win- 
ter. The improbable nature of this story will be apparent to 
our readers, but amends for this fault are made, to a certain 
extent, by the cleverness of the drawing of the characters of 
Noah Winter and Jenny Elswick. Once you accept the absur- 
dities of the situation these two people become quite interest- 
ing, and almost real. Mr. Paulton appeared as old Winter, and 
made a hit by his good sayings and dry humour. Miss Dorothy 
Dene also made another success by her impersonation of the 
heroine. She was quiet but impressive, simple and natural in 
her acting, and a pretty figure in the play as well. 

The last production of the month took place at the Opera 
Comique, on the 28th, when the following notice of Our Diva 
appeared :—“ There are two methods of adaptation practised, 
that which consists in anglicising scene and characters alike, 
and that in which the scene and the characters are retained as in 
the original, subject to certain modifications of treatment sup- 
posed to be congenial to English taste. Both ways may be 
right: it is for the adapter to exercise his discretion in the mat- 
ter. Mr. Rae has adopted the second course with reference to 
Fostphine vendue par ses Seurs, and looking at the piece in its 
French and its English versions as now being played at the 
Bouffes and the Opera Comique, we are inclined to think that 
in so doing he has not been altogether well advised. He has 
done either too much or too little—too much in robbing MM. 
Ferries and Carré’s story of its burlesque spirit, without putting 
anything in the place of this, and too little in transferring to 
the English stage a character, or characters, which, being essen- 
tially Parisian, lose here all their point and importance. Every- 
body by this time knows that the parody of the Scriptural nar- 
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rative of Joseph and his brethren has been eliminated from the 
piece by the simple process of changing the names of the cast. 
A parody which is thus easily disposed of is not very deep: it 
falls into the category of verbal fun, which is hollow and unsa- 
tisfactory, at the best. That Mr. Rae, therefore, should change 
Mother Jacob and her twelve daughters, each bearing Scriptural 
names, into Mdme. Dubois, and a commonplace family of Adéles, 
Jeannettes, Louises, Fifines, and Carolines is very well, but it 
is obvious that if the Scriptural burlesque was not very bright 
in itself, it at least served to set the action going in a burlesque 
key, and to help both actors and audience to keep in touch 
with the fantastic humour of the story. If the burlesque is done 
away with some suggestion of drollery is surely needed in its 
place, if only to keep the libretto in harmony with the music, 
which from beginning to end is a take-off upon grand opera. 
The force of this objection was felt on the opening night, when 
the principals, especially Mr. Celli and Miss Clements, actually 
sang their parts in a thoroughly serious and sober key. They 
were not to be blamed; many people in front knew of the bur- 
lesque intention of the French authors, but there was nothing 
on the face of the English book to show that everything was 
not to be taken au grand séricux. Usually the story of a comic 
opera is laid in fantastic surroundings—at the court of some 
impossible grand duke of the fifteenth century, for instance. 
But here we were dealing with a simple Paris concrerge and her 
family of girls, an Egyptian Pasha on the loose, and a pair of 
ordinary, albeit lyrical, lovers—in other words, with the comedy 
element pure and simple as opposed to the picturesque absur- 
dity that gives comic opera its razson d’étre. It may be that 
Our Diva is now being played in the burlesque key intended 
by the French authors; if so, it is not with Mr. Rae’s assist- 
ance, but in spite of him, judging, of course, by his book. 

So much for what the adapter has done! Now for what he 
has left undone. The success of Yoséphine at the Bouffes has 
been made chiefly by one character—the conczerge, as played by 
Mdme. Montrouge. Let us think for one moment what the con- 
cterge is in the daily life of Paris. That pompous, illiterate, 
unkempt, shambling, nondescript individual, sometimes vile, 
and always venal, enters into the Parisian life pretty much as 
Bumble the beadle entered into Oliver Twist’s. There is no 
escaping him or her as the case may be. The conczerge is a 
daily and hourly odsesszon that there is no shaking off. What a 
subject, therefore, for the satirist! Mdme. Montrouge has 
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caught the manner of the typical concierge to the life, and her 
audience roars with laughter nightly at the truthfulness of the 
sketch, down to such details as her drawing of the cordon and 
her handling of the broom. And this is the character which 
Mr. Rae has deemed it advisable to place /e/ quel before the 
London public as his main source of fun! The first elements 
of success in this matter are wanting. No audience can appre- 
ciate the humours of a caricature if they have no acquaintance 
with the subject of it. Obviously, the only chance for the cha- 
racter was to make her the landlady of a London lodging-house. 
Mdme. Amadi is, therefore, to be condoled with rather than 
blamed for the scant success attending her efforts compared 
with those of her French predecessor in the part. Mr. Celli and 
Miss Clements sing well, and, for the reasons above stated, it 
is not surprising that they should sometimes forget to be as 
funny as they might. Miss Clements is a novice, but she has a 
sweet, fresh voice, and a skill in using it that ought to enable 
her to take a conspicuous place on the operatic stage, As 
Fifine, the tomboy among Mdme. Dubois’ daughters, Miss Min- 
nie Marshall is too much impressed with the necessity of making 
fun after the manner of Mdlle. Mily-Meyer, her French prede- 
cessor. She may be counselled to “moderate her transports,” 
which, in the tame and colourless piece that Yoséphine has 
become, are rather out of place. Mr. Wyatt, as the pasha who 
imports Joséphine into Egypt for purposes of his own, is gro- 
tesque enough; but he is powerless to suggest the sensuality 
befitting the master of a well-stocked harem, the interior of 
which, with its score of odalisques, forms the prettiest “set” of 
the piece. The French actor, Maugé, is, in this respect, supe- . 
rior. Our Diva, in short, has been reduced in the English 
version to the ordinary level of pieces of its class; it retains 
none of the special features that have made Fos¢phine so suc- 
cessful in Paris. The music, however, is charmingly fanciful 
and humorous.” 





XI. 
NOVEMBER. 


The late T. W. Robertson’s comedy, David Garrick, was 
revived at the Criterion Theatre on November 13. The play 
was alluded to at the time of the revival as though Mr. Charles 
Wyndham had suddenly plunged into the darkest and gloomiest 
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recesses of old tragedy, and unearthed some obsolete horror by 
Monk Lewis. The spectator who goes to the Criterion and 
finds Mr. Wyndham flinging toasted muffins at the head of a 
stammering idiot, thrusting lighted candles under old gentle- 
men’s noses, sitting in the laps of elderly spinsters, playing 
skittles with a dowager’s marabout feathers, and chaffing Mr. 
Blakeley, who stuffs his mouth with plum cake, and chokes 
thereat, will scarcely think that any such wonderful “ new de- 
parture” has after all been made from the ordinary course of 
Criterion farces: Luckily to all this amusing pantomime there 
is a welcome relief of seriousness, and Mr. Wyndham has cer- 
tainly done well to cultivate that versatility in his art thatis the 
requisite of the true comedian. David Garrick was not only the 
first play that gave Robertson a name as a dramatist; it was 
one of the most popular pieces in the répertorre of Edward 
Sothern. He, like Wyndham, in the brilliancy of his career, 
desired to break away from the fetters of tomfoolery. He was 
sick to death of Lord Dundreary, and he had a conviction that 
he should have been a sentimental actor. However, handsome 
fellow that he was, he had a charming appearance as David 
Garrick : he looked well, dressed well, had the face and features 
for powder, and the playgoers of his time forgave his hard and 
rather raspy sentiment for the sake of the recklessness and 
humour of the scene where the actor undertakes to disgust 
the love-sick girl by feigning drunkenness. As everyone knows, 
the story of David Garrick is as old as the hills. This particular 
version was adapted from a French play called Sw//:van, but 
the same story has found its way into several French, German, 
and English comedies. The direct allusion to David Garrick 
was objected to-at the time as gratuitously misleading. Garrick 
was nothing like Sothern in face or features, form or limb. 
Garrick was no gadabout or Lovelace, but a sober, respectable 
married man at the period of his career illustrated in the play. 
However, that did not much matter. The name of a typical 
actor was required for the purpose of the dramatic scheme. So 
it succeeded at the Haymarket merely through the good acting 
of Sothern and Nelly Moore. Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
had nothing to do with it at all. She never played second to 
Nelly Moore at any time at the Haymarket, but joined the 
company some years later. It has, unluckily, been thought 
advisable to alter and edit Robertson’s David Garrick. The 
author’s name is retained, but his play has been handed over to 
some amateur playwright to botch and spoil. Apparently, 
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with the view of suiting the requirements of Mr. Wyndham’s 
company, the comedy has been subjected to alteration that is 
not always judicious. Mr. Wyndham played David Garrick 
remarkably well. His appearance was just what it ought § to be, 
his business in the drunken scene, 
mainly borrowed from Sothern, was 
neat, and cleanly executed, and his 
sentiment was evidently heartfelt. 

The well-known scene, where Garrick 
implores the stage-struck girl, who 

has rashly come to his apartments, 

to return to her father, created a very 

deep impression. But here, of course, 

the actor was severely handicapped. ~'7 
Miss Mary Moore is a very charming 
and unquestionably a very promising 
actress, but she has not yet the ex- 
perience or the force requisite for Ada 
Ingot. The actor must find it diffi- 

cult to be sincere when the object of his sincerity is apparently 
indifferent. Miss Moore looked Ada to perfection, but scarcely 
felt either the enthusiasm or the grief of the excitable, senti- 
mental girl. No light came to her face, no throb to her voice, 
no tears to her eyes. Ada Ingot is not a pretty zmgénue, but a 
very interesting character. But if the new David Garrick was 
hampered with a pretty but colourless Ada, he was even more 
put on his beam ends by old citizen Ingot, as played by Mr. 
David James. There is no purpose whatever in playing a comic 
part seriously merely because the actor has a reputation. There 
is nothing of the “heavy father” about old Ingot. It was 
curious to observe how Mr. David James, an admirably comic 
actor, avoided all suspicion of fun. There was not a smile on 
his face. He was as serious as a mute at a funeral. The first 
scene with Garrick entirely missed fire because Mr. James 
refused to be fussy. The second important scene with Squire 
Chivy, when he lets out Garrick’s secret in the presence of Ada, 
was taken without a spark of humour. Old Ingot listened to 
the tale as if it was the most ordinary circumstance in the 
world. To make up for this, however, unwarrantable as it was, 
we got a truly humorous rendering of citizen Smith from that 
excellent actor, Mr. Blakeley, who was exceedingly droll at the 
tea-table and comically testy. Mr. George Giddens gave a 
very clever rendering of Squire Chivy, a very difficult part to 
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play when there is so much comic drunkenness to portray. 
The following interesting and valuable information on the 
subject of this play is reproduced from Zhe Datly News :-——“ The 
history of the late Mr. Robertson’s David Garrick is curious 
enough to deserve a note. The playis an acknowledged version 
of De Melesville’s Sud/ivan, one of a long series of dramas turn- 
ing upon the same idea, which was described by Théophile 
Gautier as ‘the everlasting story of Garrick, Talma, or Kean 
curing some foolish girl of a passion for them as actors by 
exhibiting themselves in private life under the most repulsive 
conditions.’ This description occurs in a criticism by Gautier 
in 1842 on a vaudeville called Le Docteur Robin, which happens 
to be the original of the little piece called Doctor Davy, in which 
Mr. Hermann Vezin has won renown. Gautier further tells us 
that this piece was based on a story by his friend and comrade 
of the famous ‘Gilet-rouge’ fraternity, Joseph Bouchardy, and 
that seven or eight playwrights had at that time already laid 
their hands upon it. We have been at some pains to trace the 
story here referred to, and have found it in a novelette entitled 
‘Garrick Médecin,’ published in Paris in an obscure weekly 
paper, called ‘Ze Monde Dramatique, in April, 1836. Some- 
where about the same time M. Fournier produced a one-act 
piece called Zzrzdate, which is founded on the same notion; the 
only difference being that in this case it is not an actor, but an 
actress, who, at the sacrifice of dignity and personal inclinations, 
undertakes the weaning process. It was in this piece that Mr. 
Charles Reade found the substance of his novelette and play 
entitled A7z, wherein Mrs. Stirling has so often played the part 
of the heroine, Mrs. Bracegirdle. Several other versions of 
Tirtdate hold the stage, thanks to the energies of Mrs. John 
Wood, Miss Geneviéve Ward, and other impersonators of the 
heroine ; and traces, more or less distinct, of the dramatic idea 
worked out in Garrick Médecin are to be found in numerous 
modern pieces. Mr. Robertson’s play was produced at the 
Haymarket in the summer of 1864, with Mr. Sothern as Garrick, 
Miss Nelly Moore as the love-sick and stage-struck heroine, 
and Mr. Buckstone as Squire Chivy. It has, we are aware, been 
said that Swd/van, the direct original of David Garrick, was 
itself merely a translation of a German play; but in this there 
is, we believe, some confusion of fact. The German play re- 
ferred to is probably Deinhardstein’s Garrick im Bristol. Of 
this piece we are not able, unfortunately, to give any account ; 
but it is certain that there is an acknowledged translation 
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of Melesville’s Suwdiivan, by the dramatist Edouard Jermann, 
which is well known on the German stage—a fact which would 
be hardly possible if Su//zvam had been only a Frenchman’s 
version of a German play.” 

With the 244th representation of Faust at the Lyceum Theatre 
on November 15, Mr. Henry Irving introduced into his produc- 
tion the scene of the “‘ Witches’ Kitchen.” It will be remembered 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY AND Miss. ALExES LEIGHTON. 
(Faust.) 


that when the students of Goethe protested against Mr. Irving’s 
sins of omission in his first production of the tragedy, he took 
the very logical and sensible standpoint that his reason was to 
make an acting and a popular play out of the central idea in 
Goethe’s Faust. This he certainly succeeded in doing. There 
were manifestly certain scenes in the original that could not 
possibly be transferred to the stage with safety. Interest has 
to be considered as well as philosophy. It is an unfortunate 
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circumstance, no doubt, that the “ Witches’ Kitchen” comes 
where it does in the original story, for it necessarily delays the 
interest of the drama, which does not really start until Margaret 
issues from the cathedral after confession. Love is the essence 
of all good plays, and the longer you delay the entrance of 
Margaret the worse it is for the well-being of the drama. The 
“‘ Witches’ Kitchen” is inevitable where it is. The stage, un- 
fortunately, cannot be so arranged as to interpolate the Auerbach 
cellar between Faust’s study and the “ Witches’ Kitchen ;” the 
consequence is that two long dark scenes immediately follow 


eo 
Mr. HENRY IRVING AND Mr. T. MEAD IN “ THE WITCHES’ KITCHEN.” 
(Faust.) 


one another—scenes in which Faust and Mephistopheles keep 
up the same kind of argument—scenes in which Margaret does 
not appear. From the point of view of the student all this is 
correct and admirable. The philosopher is satisfied if not the 
playgoer. We now see the witches’ incantation and the manu- 
facture of the hellish compound that is to rejuvenate Faust and 
endow him with abnormal passion. We are now presented 
with the fatal mirror into which Faust gazes and beholds the 
form and embodiment of earthly beauty and sensuality. One 
more link is added to the chain of symbolic mystery that anfici- 
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pates the rejuvenescence of the old sceptic and philosopher. 
Mephistopheles takes the old fellow to a drunken orgie. He is 
disgusted at it. That, at least, has no pleasure for him. He 
leads him on to the foulness of sorcery. That does not enchant 
him. He must drink of the cup of death before he becomes 
young again, and enters upon his new career of destruction. 
The scene could not possibly be better done than it is at the 
Lyceum. It is absolutely awe-inspiring. The Cat-Apes, male 
and female, gibbering over the cauldron, the passionate Witch, 
who attacks Mephistopheles, and discovers her master, the 
mystical incantation, which is a parody of religious ritual, are 
all very weird, and exceedingly picturesque into the bargain. 
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My Bonny Boy.—A Brave Coward.—The Butler.—The Coming Clown.—-The Noble 
Vagabond.—Monte Christo.—Robinson Crusoe.—Alice in Wonderland. 

Much of the merriment caused by the single representation 
—Criterion Theatre, December 2—of M/y Bonny Boy, a farcical 
play in three acts, by Mr. T. G. Warren, the author of Vita's 
First, was distinctly due to the droll acting of Mr. William 
Blakeley, but the farce, be it stated, is amply amusing in itself. 
There are clever people to point to a certain French play as its 
source, but in reality the farce resembles, in its chief idea, scores 
of other plays. It is a “comedy of errors,” a play of mistaken 
identity. A son who has been absent from home since early 
childhood is anxiously expected by the parents from whom he 
has been separated so long. He comes home, accompanied by 
his young wife, but, alas! his arrival is a little late, for a needy 
piano-tuner has been mistaken for the long-absent son and 
treated accordingly. The red-nosed, bibulous servant of Messrs. | 
Brinswood and Broadmeed has a short but merry life at Mr. 
Benjamin Boulter’s house, Bunkum-on-the-Hill. He eats and 
drinks well, frolics with the parlour-maid, kisses pretty girls, 
and generally has a pleasant holiday, while the real son is taken 
to the lock-up as a burglar. After three acts of confusion and 
laughter, the farce is brought to a peaceable conclusion. This 
is not very high-class work, it must be admitted, but taken for 
what it is worth it is excellent. It is simply meant to provide 
a hearty and honest laugh, and it amply fills this purpose. 
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Nothing could have been better than the droll impersonation of 
Mr. Blakeley as the pompous father who is horrified at his sup- 
posed son. Mr. George Giddens as the perplexed piano-tuner 
was eminently well suited. These two comedians had the piece 
to themselves, and they kept it alive and caused incessant 
laughter by their comic representation of their respective cha- 
racters. 

A Brave Coward, a new and original play in three acts, 
brought out at a Strand matnée on the 3rd, is the first ambitious 
attempt at play-writing of Mr. J. S. Blythe, who may be, per- 
haps, congratulated on the result of his efforts. Mr. Blythe has 
erred in not treating his subject broadly. If argued upon tech- 
nical points, it would be seen that the piece presents a mere 
storm in a tea-cup. It lacks reality and true impressiveness. 
It gives the spectator the idea that he is listening to a story all 
about nothing at all. The story is briefly this. Mrs. Hardy is 
the young widow of an officer, son of Lord Valadare, who has 
been killed in action. She has been married in India, and she 
is now in England with her son, the only child of the marriage. 
Her slender means are exhausted, and she seeks help from old 
Lord Valadare, who offers, through Julian Valadare, to make 
the mother a handsome yearly allowance, provided that she 
shall hand over her child entirely to his care. Failing this, he 
threatens to make the child a ward in Chancery and so prevent 
the mother from ever seeing him again (an empty threat, because 
the mother, if respectable, as Mrs. Hardy is in this play, would 
not be entirely separated from her son). Mrs. Hardy, fearing 
to be separated from the boy, is urged by Julian Valadare to 
declare that she was not married to the child’s father, and the 
child, being illegitimate, is therefore under the control of his 
mother. Mrs. Hardy is also urged by Julian Valadare to give 
into his keeping the wedding certificate. This she does, after 
declaring that she was never married. A great deal too much 
is made of these “ marriage lines,” which become a positive 
nuisance to the play. Of course, when Mrs. Hardy’s son 
reaches manhood, and the mother, feeling the wrong she has 
done him, wishes to restore him to his proper position, she finds 
Julian Valadare, hard and heartless, seeking to obtain the title 
and estates for himself. He refuses to give up the marriage 
certificate ; the clergyman who officiated at the marriage is 
dead; the church in India and its registers are destroyed ; and 
the only available witness of the marriage is imbecile. In the 
end the rascally Julian (who has not destroyed the evidence 
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which he possesses of the marriage) dies by his own hand, the 
idiot witness is restored to reason, and that very troublesome 
certificate comes to light. The defects of the play are chiefly on 
the surface, and might with care be remedied. The piece is 
fairly well put together, and the story is interesting. The dia- 
logue, unhappily, is a little too highly flown, and should be 
rendered into simple and fitting language. Miss Alma Murray 
played the heroine prettily, pathetically, and powerfully. Miss 
Annie Hughes was.charming as a high-spirited girl who rejects 
the advances of the gentlemanly villain; and Mr. T. B. Appleby 
was genuinely amusing in a small part. Mr. George Giddens 
acted extremely well in the rather risky part of the crack- 
brained witness. Mr. Robert Courtneidge made up admirably 
as a doctor. 

The Butler, a “new and original domestic comedy,” with 
which, on December 6th, Mr. J. L. Toole commenced his winter 
season, is the work of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale. It has 
at least two strong points in its favour; it is laughter-provok- 
ing, and it provides Mr. Toole with a capital part, in which he 
may be said to fairly revel. In fact, Mr. Toole has seldom of 
late been seen to so much advantage as in the character of 
David Trot, the butler, who has been So long in the service 
of Sir John Tracey, retired mustard manufacturer, that he has 
come to regard Sir John and his family as persons to whom 
he is absolutely indispensable. It will be hardly necessary to 
state that the dialogue iis always pleasant and concise: it flows 
easily, and it is free from word-twisting. The new piece has its 
merits, then, but it likewise ‘thas its faults. It is described as a 
“domestic comedy,” and it therefore is laid open to criticism 
which could not have been applied to it had it been announced 
as what it really is, a farce, pure and simple. Comedy is hardly 
the word to denote the doings of the exaggerated, overdrawn 
character of the butler, who is essentially a creature of farce. 
In the first act there appears to be an attempt at comedy in the 
love-making of a rich young man and a poor dependent girl, 
but as it is impossible to carry out this serious vein throughout 
the play, these scenes were better omitted. Their value is lost 
when they are followed a few minutes later by the curtain 
descending on a tableau depicting the mistake of the butler, 
who has administered to a decrepit member of the aristocracy 
a dose of embrocation instead of paregoric. The story of the 
play may be here indicated. The central figure of the play is, 
of course, David Trot, who is a fixture in the Tracey mansion. 
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He is invaluable to his master, and he has never been caught 
even winking at one of the maid-servants until the arrival of 
Lavinia Muddle, the new cook. Lavinia, who is as bouncing 
as she is buxom, takes the fancy of David, who proposes to her 
and is accepted. Then there is a love affair between young 
Tracey and his mother’s poor companion, Alice Marshall, while 
Lady Anne Babicombe, who is in love with a gentleman of the 
“haw-haw” type, is destined by her father to marry Tracey 
jun. There is a very nice game at cross purposes between Trot 





Mr. J. L. TooLe, Miss MARIE LINDEN, AND. Miss Kate 
PHILLIPS. 
(Zh: Butler.) 


and his prospective bride, the young couples, and the parents of 
the latter, which ends by the three pairs of lovers being married 
on the same day, in the same church, and by special license, 
much to the astonishment of the retired mustard-maker and the 
stiff-backed lord. As already suggested, Mr. Toole has a very 
excellent character in David Trot. It is not only a capital part 
for him, but it is obviously one which is more than usually con- 
genial to him, for this favourite comedian has seldom acted 
with so much evident enjoyment and unflagging spirit as in 
this piece. Miss Kate Phillips, merriest of soubrettes, made 
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her first appearance at this theatre as Lavinia Muddle, and is 
an invaluable acquisition to the company. A very successful 


début was made by Miss Violet Vanbrugh, a 
tall and graceful young lady of the Ellen Terry 
school, with a delightful appreciation of humour. 
Mr. John Billington was of great service to the 
play as the moneyed knight, and Miss Marie 
Linden and Mr. E. D. Ward as the more senti- 
mental of the lovers, together with Mr. G. 
Shelton, Mr. C. Lowne, Mr. W. Brunton, and 
Miss Emily Thorne ably completed a very good 
cast. 

That Mr. Edward Terry has a large follow- 


ing in London was very amply proved on De- 4 


cember 16, when a full audience gave him a 





most enthusiastic and gratifying reception on Mr. perene 
his return to town. Mr. Terry had not to test (The Churchusarden. 


the patience of his many friends by appearing 


in an indifferent play, for the piece in which he once more 


Mr. EDWARD T°:RRY AND Miss MARIA JONES. 
(The Churchwarden.) 


delighted his admirers was chosen wisely and well. 
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farce, pure and simple, a bright, lively, exhilarating, tho- 
roughly amusing play. I have seen nothing of the kind 
better than Zhe Churchwarden. It is, of course, a one-part 
play, but it is so neatly constructed that the principal character 
is never too much in evidence. Its plot may be described 
in a breath: Mr. Daniel Chuffy, the senior churchwarden in 
a little village on the Thames, has been to London on some 
business, and has apparently fallen into the snares of a yellow- 
haired siren, who has gone with him to a notorious restaurant, 
from which he had to fly without eating the supper or paying 
the bill in consequence of meeting someone to whom he intro- 
duced his companion as his wife. The complications which 
ensue may be more easily imagined than described. Of course, 
Mr. Chuffy’s friend turns up at the churchwarden’s house, mis- 
takes Mrs. Chuffy for an unmarried lady and proposes to her, 
while the unfortunate victim of recklessness has to pay several 
times for the supper he never ate. Mr. Terry was the very 
embodiment of the character—nervous, fidgetty, and in a per- 
petual state of fabrication and bewilderment. Mr. Terry has 
seldom acted so well as in this play; his impersonation was 
vastly entertaining, and proved immensely popular. Mr. Terry 
was capitally supported by Mr. Alfred Bishop, one of the best of 
our modern actors; by Mr. J. G. Taylor, and others. 

Admirers of that sprightly and deservedly popular actress, 
Miss “Alice Atherton, are well aware of her remarkable versa- 
tility, but even these probably will have difficulty in imagining 
her as a clown, revelling in all the depredations and outrages 
of which this chartered libertine is capable. Yet this is in 
reality one of her best impersonations. Not that Zhe Coming 
Clown, produced at the Royalty on the 18th of this month, 
bears any resemblance to the harlequinade, which nowadays 
forms so subordinate a feature of pantomime. It is a genuine 
little tragi-comedy, in which the sympathies of the spectator 
are enlisted on behalf of the poorer sort of performers, who toil 
for the amusement of a rather fickle public. It is an old obser- 
vation that our tears and laughter are nearly allied, and that 
this is especially the case with the actor, who may have to 
struggle and repress a private grief all the while that he is 
setting his audience in aroar. This is exactly the experience 
of old Macovey, the clown, whose son, Tommy, finds so admir- 
able an exponent in Miss Atherton, The old man is very 
severe upon the perverted tastes of the present degenerate age, 
and looks forward, in spite of his years and infirmities, to the 
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Christmas season to earn sufficient money by his profession to 
pay off a long outstanding debt which has brought upon him 
the unwelcome visit of a broker’s man. 
A private rehearsal takes place at the 
old man’s humble abode, much to the 
annoyance of the bailiff, who views with 
unconcealed disgust the short skirts of 
columbine in the person of Tommy’s 
sweetheart. Matters have reached this 
stage, and the old clown, determined, as 
he puts it, that no one shall say to him 
that he is “resting” until he is in his 
grave, has successfully performed some 
of his acrobatic feats in spite of frequent 
rheumatic twinges, when, to the conster- 
nation of the little household, a missive 
comes from his manager ordering him to 
find a substitute, as he is no longer fit 
for his business. It is thus that young = 
Tommy gets his chance. He will take 
his father’s part, and forthwith Miss W Tite Coming Clown) 
Atherton appears in the traditional suit 
of motley, and goes through an improvised rehearsal, to the 
unbounded applause of a limited audience. To say that Miss 
; Atherton kept a still larger 
gathering on the other side 
of the footlights in a constant 
roar of laughter is only to 
state what is a literal truth. 
Nor was Mr. Edouin less suc- 
cessful as the old father, who 
struggles so manfully to con- 
quer his infirmities, a part in 
which he displayed, in a very 
diverting manner, his gro- 
tesque and original humour. 
The only person by whom the 
entire proceedings are viewed 
with a jaundiced eye is the 
broker’s man, who sternly re- 


fuses to “make believe,” as 


Miss ALICE ATHERTON AND Miss EMILY children say, that the panto- 
(The Coming Clown.) mime poker is really red-hot. 
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Mr. Mark Melford is to be congratulated on the success of his 
little play. 

In Zhe Noble Vagabond, a romantic drama in four acts by Mr. 
Henry A. Jones, produced at the Princess’s Theatre on the 22nd, 
a disappointment was felt by those who had seen Mr. Jones's 
other stage-work. In respect to novelty of idea Mr. Jones can 
hardly claim much credit. The story told by Mr. Jones in his 
last play is familiar to every frequenter of the melo-dramatic 
theatres. Itis, in point of fact, a very old story indeed, and it 
portrays most rigidly the old stage maxim that virtue is always 
rewarded, and villany as surely punished. This, however, is 
not of so much consequence as the carrying out of the dramatic 
scheme and the depicting of the various characters. Let us, 
then, see how far Mr. Jones has succeeded in this respect. We 
are in the morning room of Maplebury House, the residence of 
Sir Godfrey Deveson, the local magistrate, A strolling player, 
Ralph Lester, has been very properly arrested for entering a 
tradesman’s shop, and walking off with a loaf and cheese. A 
romantic interest has been suddenly awakened by him in the 
breast of Sir Godfrey’s daughter, Maude, who pleads with her 
father and obtains the vagabond’s release. Ralph, it then 
transpires, is Sir Godfrey’s nephew, and is supposed to be 
illegitimate. He is set free, and Sir Godfrey tells his child that 
he is mortgaged up to the hilt, and that there is no means of 
averting his financial ruin save one—she must marry Ralph 
Scorier, the son of Joseph Scorier, an old fellow who is drinking 
~.— » himself to death in a lonely house near 

7 \Y the Black Copse. As Sir Godfrey ex- 
rs § plains the situation, he sees its horror, 
and leaves his daughter in order to visit 
Scorier. Maude, fearing some trouble, 
follows him and, after a front scene in- 
troducing Dick Vimpany, the manager of 
the booth to which Ralph Lester be- 
_. longs, we pass to “Joseph Scorier’s den.” 

' Here old Scorier, more nearly resembling 
- a beast than a man, is visited, first of all, 
by Sir Godfrey Deveson, who leaves him 

os "Tae ie y ABOND. after vainly pleading with him, and then 
by Lester, whom he mistakes for his 

own son. In his delirium he tells Lester that his mother was 
married to Sir Godfrey’s brother, and that he is not Ralph 
Lester, but Ralph Deveson, the heir to the Maplebury estates. 
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Then Ralph Scorier arrives, quarrels with his father, and shoots 
him, the murder having an unknown witness in the person of 
Ralph Deveson’s mother, who has been confined for years by 
Scorier, who keeps her in a hole in his cottage. The murderer 
escapes, taking with him his father’s money. Maude Deveson, 
in search of her father, then enters, and finds the lifeless body 
of old Scorier. She immediately concludes that her father is 
the murderer, and she is still in the dark-room when Ralph 
Deveson returns. She escapes, but not before she is recognised 
by Ralph, whose hands she has smeared accidentally with 
blood, and who thinks she has done the vile deed. This act, 
it will be seen, is not lacking in incident or surprise. Whether 
such incident and surprise are quite allowable is another ques- 
tion. But there is no denying the 
theatrically effective conclusion to 
this act. The opening of the second 
act shows the yard of the Dewdrop 
Inn, where a set of impertinent 
bumpkins determine to “rout out” 
old Scorier. Their intention is * 
learned by Ralph Deveson, who gets ‘egugam 
his friend, the showman, to stay the 
visit of these fellows until he can see 

Miss Deveson and invent a plan to — aad = 
prevent the discovery of the murder. 

When the gang arrive at Scorier’s den they break open the door 
and call lustily for the old man, who appears and rates them 
pretty roundly for their untimely visit. Of course, the old man 
is no other than Ralph Deveson, who has disguised himself, a 
ruse which presents a good opportunity for the actor, but which 
is tricky and commonplace at best. The third act opens with 
a very good scene, in which hero and heroine declare their love 
for each other, and in which Ralph Deveson learns that his 
cousin is innocent of the murder of which she suspects her 
father to be guilty. Ralph’s mother, having escaped from 
Scorier’s clutches, is harboured by the show folk, to whom she 
relates her wrongs. The concluding scene of this act is the 
representation of a country fair, with all its paraphernalia of 
jugglers, acrobats, swings, and even a realistic fight between 
men armed with boxing-gloves. Old Scorier reappears, and is 
hustled by the crowd. To make matters worse, the showman 
urges the people to lynch the man for his cruelty to Mary 
Lester—Ralph’s mother—and, in the struggle, the disguise is 
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torn from Ralph Deveson, who is charged by the real murderer, 
Ralph Scorier, with Joseph Scorier’s death, and handed over to 
the police. The manner in which this conclusion is brought 
about is not only ineffective but highly improbable, since no 
‘man who is playing for a great stake would venture into a 
crowd disguised in wig and beard, powder and paint. ' The last 
of the four acts presents the inevitable conclusion in plays of 
this class. Sir Godfrey Deveson, who has been absent from 
Maplebury since the murder, returns, and makes restitution» to 
his nephew, while the murderer is found in possession of some 
bank-notes. which belonged to his father, and is handed over to 
justice. From this detailed account of the story it will be seen 
that the play contains little originality of invention, and that 
its incidents are greatly exaggerated. Its hero is nothing if 
not blustering, and the other characters are not much better 
than the ordinary conventional type to be found in dozens.of 
melodramas. Zhe Noble Vagabond is not an artistic play. 
Monte Christo Fr., a burlesque melodrama in three acts, by 
Mr. “ Richard Henry,” produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre on the 23rd, is a dis- 
tinct advance upon anything of the kind 
that has lately been seen. It is no or- 
dinary show of shapely girls or a repe- 
tition of the latest music-hall tunes, but 
an entertainment as light, bright, ex- 
hilarating, and harmless as could be 
desired. It is of too fanciful a nature 
to be classed with ordinary burlesque, 
but all the same it is vastly amusing 
and commendably clever. Miss E. Far- 
ren and Mr. F. Leslie are happily pro- 
vided with parts which suit them won- 
derfully well, but these able artists act 
with unwonted energy, resource, and 
complete success. The scenery of 
Messrs. Beverley, Perkins, Banks, and 
Telbin, 1s as magnificent as need be, 
and the costumes, designed by Mr. 
Percy Anderson, are triumphs of ele- 
Miss NELLY FARREN, ance in every respect. It is impos- 
eer a sible to mtd pri value of the 
‘“‘ book” as yet, since the author’s text was not printed on the 
first night, and it is beyond the bounds of possibility for the 
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most practised ear to detect what is said on the stage on the first 
night of a production like this. But it may safely be said of 
Mr. “ Richard Henry” that he has provided an extravaganza 
of unusual brilliancy 
of idea and construc- 
tion, which affords 
ample opportunity 
for the exhibition 
of the talents of the gg, 
actor and singer, the | Nh 
dancer, the scenicY @ 
artist, and the cos- 
tumier. Mr. Geo. 
Edwardes may be 
congratulated on the 
success which he 
has secured for the 
Gaiety Theatre by 
courage and a libe- 
ral expenditure of 
money, and Mr. 
Charles Harris, who 
has produced the 
piece, has once more 
asasige mad . : wk Mr. FRED, LESLIE AND MR J ‘tineie 
more than ordinarily , " "(Monte Christo Fe.) ~ . 
efficient stage-ma- 

nager. Miss Nelly Farren as the hero has seldom been seen 
to so much advantage. Her reception on the first night was 
enthusiastic in the extreme, and went far to prove the great 
esteem in which she is held by her audience. Miss Farren 
more than justified the good opinion in which she is held by 
her indefatigable energy, her genuine humour, and, occa- 
sionally, the intensity of her acting. There was a Robsonian 
touch about her performance at the conclusion of the first 
act, when Dantes is arrested on his wedding morning, and 
carried off to the dungeon of the Chateau d’If. Miss Farren’s 
Monte Christo is one of her cleverest and most successful im- 
personations. Great praise is also in store for Mr. Fred Leslie, 
whose Noirtier, the conspirator, places him in the very first 
rank of burlesque artists. His impersonation throughout is 
conceived in the best spirit of fun. Mr. Leslie is especially 
successful in a dance with Miss Farren in the second act, and 
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in a song, in the last act, in which he imitates, with a striking 
and marvellous fidelity, and exquisite suggestion, several 
popular actors. The genuinely comic acting of Mr. E. J. 
Lonnen also assists the success of the piece in a great degree. 

Robinson Crusoe, described as an entirely new colonial and 
sub-tropical burlesque pantomime, written 
by Robert Reece, was the Christmas en- 
tertainment produced by H. B. Farnie at 
the Avenue Theatre on the 23rd for the 
delectation of his audiences. I may at 
once say that very little of Defoe’s original 
story appears. The uniahabited island on 
which the runaway was thrown is there, 
but is inhabited by very exquisitely dressed 
and charming characters, who sing and 
dance and make merry. And the hut 

 URabe Dire Bor. ” which it cost poor Robinson so much 

trouble to build is made a very comfort- 
able ‘place replete with all the “evidences of civilization.” 
But after all, people who go to the 
Avenue go there for the sake of seeing 
and hearing Mr. Arthur Roberts, and 
as Robinson Crusoe he was fitted with 
a part in which he could display his 
comical bent and introduce his own 
peculiar whimsicalities to the utmost; 
and in the harlequinade which followed 
the burlesque portion of the evening he 
distinguished himself mightily as the 
policeman. His Man Friday was Mr. 
Charles Sutton, who was agile and 
amusing. Miss Wadman had some 
pretty airs to sing as Jenny Jones, and 
did them thorough justice; and clever § 
Miss Lydia Yeamans quite hit the public 
taste by the very charming and piquant 
manner in which she gave “Sally in our 
Alley.” I need only mention that Miss 
Phyllis Broughton had some dances, to 
Miss LypIA YEAMANS. 

convey that they were gracefully per- (Robinson Crusoe.) 
formed, and that Mr. F. Storey was ec- 
centric and nimble in his steps. For sheer fun the harlequinade 
was conspicuous, though the old fashion of it was grotesquely 
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burlesqued by Mr. Sam Wilkinson as clown, Mr. Henry Ashley 
as pantaloon, and pretty Phyllis Broughton as columbine. The 





ALICE AND THE CAT, 
(Alice in Wonderiand.) 


scenery by Albert Calcott, .W. 
Keith, &c., was very beautiful, 
the dresses designed by Lucien 
Besche charming in richness and 
harmony of colour, and the music 
was appropriately composed and 
adapted by Mr. John Crook. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd, 
a delightful entertainment, in 
the form of an adaptation of Mr. 
Lewis Carroll’s “ Alice in Won- 
derland,” was presented at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It 
is a matter for surprise that Mr. 
Lewis Carroll’s charming stories, 
“Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through a Looking-Glass ” 
have not hitherto been adapted 
for stage purposes; but Mr. 
Carroll was, doubtless, fortunate 
in the delay, since few writers 





could have done so much justice to his 
work as Mr. Clarke, who has a fanciful 
imagination and a happy ability to write 
with more than ordinary grace. Few 
authors that I can call to mind would 
have succeeded so well as Mr. Savile 
Clarke in setting Mr. Lewis Carroll’s 
stories for the stage without robbing them 
of their grace and significance. Mr. Clarke 
has accomplished his task with a success 
that is quite perfect and well worthy of 
the subject. He has been happily assisted 
by Mr. Walter Slaughter, who has either 
composed new music for Mr. Clarke’s 
lyrics, or set the words to tunes familiar 
to young ears. For simplicity and charm 
the first of the two acts, depicting Alice’s 





THE DOORMOUSE. 
(Alice in Wonderland.) 


adventures in Wonderland, must be awarded the prize of merit. 
This, with its grinning Cheshire cat, its mad hatter, its dormouse, 
its white rabbit, and its king and queen of hearts, is as pretty 
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in its way as anything we have seen. The second act, “Through 
the . Looking-Glass,” is chiefly concerned with the comical 
carryings-on of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and Humpty- 
Dumpty, all very interesting, but not quite so alluring as Alice’s 
adventures in the earlier part. Mr. Clarke was fortunate in 
securing the services of that clever child-actress, Miss Phoebe 
Carlo, as the heroine. Miss Carlo was safe and reliable in the 
part, and, by her acting, made up for her not very good singing 
voice. Mr. Sidney Harcourt, as the hatter, and as Tweedledum, 
were exceedingly comical. The success of the piece was largely 
contributed to by the piquant humour of the child who appeared 
as the dormouse. The dresses were from designs by Lucien 
Besche from John Tenniel’s illustrations. 
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JANUARY. 
2nd. Haymarket. First Performance. 
NADJEZDA. 


A Play, in a Prologue and Three Acts, by 
MAURICE BARRYMORE, 


Characters in the Prologue. 


Nadjezda .. .. Miss Emily Rigl. 
Praxeda_.. .. Miss Lydia Foote. 
Fanoush .. Mr. Robert Pateman. 
Khorvitch .. Mr. Mackintosh. 


Characters‘in the Play. 


Prince Zabouroff {™ H. Beerbohm- 


Tree. 
Khorvitch (under 
the name of} Mr. Mackintosh. 
“‘ Baron Barsch”’) 


Lord Alsager ., Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
Paul Devereux .. { ™ 2 pe See 
Janoush .. .. Mr. Robert Pateman. 
Lhe Hon. Dennis D 
O'Hara . Mr. Forbes Dawson. 
Eureka Grubb - .« Miss Georgina Drew. 
Nadine .. .. Miss Emily Rigl. 





12th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
PLEBEIANS. 
A New and Original Comedy, in Three 
Acts, by JOSEPH DERRICK. 


The Hon, Danby Mr. Thomas Thorne. 


Cleeve 

bes .. .. «. Mr. W. Lestocq. 
Lsrael Ferguson . Mr. Charles Groves. 
Basil Brown. .. Mr. Fied. Thorne. 
Columbus Brown Mr. F. Mellish. 
Mr. Seldon .. Mr. H. Akhurst, 
Pritchard .. .. Mr. F. Grove. 
Miranda Ferguson Miss Kate Phillips. 
Grace Wentworth Miss Maude Milett. 
Mrs. Basil Brown Miss Lavis. 
Belinda Brown ., Miss Kate Rorke. 





19th. Court. Revival. 

SECRET LOVE; or, the Maiden 
Queen. 
DRyYDEN’s Tragedy. 

yore: sama Mr. W. T. Lovell. 
Philocles .. .. Mr. Bernard Gould. 
Celadon .. Mr. C. Hayden Coffin. 
Queen of Sicil Miss Webster. 
Princess foun Be Miss Rose Dearing. 


Asteria .. .. Miss A. Belmore. 
Florimel .. .. Miss Nonreys. 

Flavia .. .. Miss Byron. 

Olinda, . Miss Stephanie Baring 
Melissa Miss Neva Bond, 
Sabina Miss Lilian Carr. 








28rd. Criterion. First Performance. 
THE MAN a THREE 


A F arce, in Three Acts, adapted by C. 
M. RAz irom the French. 
Sack Howard Mr. George Giddens. 
Ralph Newcombe = Lytton Sothern, 
Peter Muilins .. . Blakeley. 
CoredateeCeeruiseiane Alfred Maltby. 
Silas Troutenwetter Mr. Harry St. Maur. 


Fee le Mr. F. G. Daibishire. 
Adam... .. Mr. J. R. Sherman. 
Mrs. Greenwood . Miss Fanny Coleman. 
Violet Greenwood Miss Mary Moore. 
Mrs. Bofin .. Miss Emily Vining. 
Caroline on .» Miss Annie Hughes, 
Mary... .. Miss Helena Dacre. 
Carlotta °. +» Miss Isabelle Evesson. 
Polly Pidgeon Miss Rose Saker. 





28th. Prince’s (now Prince of 
Wales’). First Perfomance. 
ENEMIES. 

A New Comedy-Drama, in Five Acts, 
adapted by CHARLES F, COGHLAN from 
the Fren 

Lord Dunderby ee 


eed oe 


ee ' Me, B. Everill. 
Colonel Anderson Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
Captain FPercival wt Mr. J. G. Grahame 


Mr. H. Kemble. 


Glenn... 
Peter Darvel ,, Mr. J. Fernandez. 
Richard Darvel . Mr. Coghlan. 
Mr. Dornton Mr. Perceval-Clark. : 
Daft Willie Mr. R. Pateman. 
Marsh. . Mr. B. Hoimes. 
Owler.. . Mr. H. Crisp. 
Shaw... . Mr. R. Raimond. 
A Yeoman. Mr. Weaihersby. 
Sheriff's Officer . Mr. H. Chambeis, 
Head Waiter Mr. Macnamara. 
1st Waiter Mr. G. Dorrell. 
2nd Waiter Mr. H. Wilshaw. 
Footman .. 


Mr. H. Brunel, 
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Mr. S. Caffrey. 

Mr. Frank Seymour. 
Margaret Glenn. Mrs. Langtry. 
Aunt Anne .. Miss R. Erskine. 
Mrs. Lawler Miss Bowering. 
Rose Heeley Miss Clitherow. 
Martha Miss A. Hardinge. 
Fane . Miss Burton. 





30th. Globe. First Performance. 
THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 
A Drama, in One Act, by W. Lestocg. 





Mr. Markby . Mr. Stewart Dawson. 

George Fordan ., Mr. Wilfred Draycott. 

Tim Lurrigan .. Mr. W. Lestocq. 

Lucy ..  «. Miss Kate Tyndell. 

Mrs. Bocket Miss Florence Haydon 
FEBRUARY. 

4th. Haymarket. First Performance. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
A Comedy, in Three Acts, ada — by B 


C. STEPHENSON from the German. 
Mrs. Mandeville. Miss Helen Barry. 
Beatrice Norton,. Miss Helen Forsyth. 
Miss Gushman ., Miss Maud Merrill. 
Miss Martingale M'ssGertrude Tempest 
Mrs. — - Miss Steele. 

Pauline Miss Tempest. 

Herr Slowits Mr. Beerbohm-Tree. 
ptm | Chal-  \ Mr. Charles Brookfield 
Mr D jy .. Mr. H. Kemble. 

- ac pahewd . Mr. Arthur Elwood. 
Me Ber Perey Bub- A Mr. Gilbert Farquhar. 


Mr. Ledley Smart Mr. F. Gerard. 
Mr. +e fi Muf- 


| tr. U. Winter, 
r Washingt rh } Mr. Arthur Darwin. 
Melton... .. Mr. Ulick Winter. 





18th. St. James's. First Performance. 
ANTOINETTE RIGAUD. 


A New Comedy, in Three Acts, written by 
RAYMOND )ESLANDES, translated by 
ERNEST WARREN. 


General de Prefond Mr. John Hare. 
Rigaud... Mr. LH. Barnes. 
Henri de Tourvel Mr. W. H. Kendal. 
Paul Sannoy Mr. Herbert Warren. 
Bernardet .. Mr. Hendrie. 
Mons. de Rochard Mr. F. M. Paget. 
Corporal Pierre... Mr R. Cathcart. 

ean ... .. .. Mr, De Verney. 
Antoinette Rigaud Mrs. Kendal. 





Marie de Prefond Miss Linda Dietz. 
Madame Bernardet Miss Webster. 
Madame Rochard Miss Rose. 





17th. Haymarket. Revival. 
ENGAGED. 
W. S. GicBErt’s Comedy. 
Cheviot Hill .. MrH.Beerbohm-Tree 
Belvawney .. Mr. Barrymore. 


Mr. Symperson., . . Mr. Mackintosh. 
Angus Macalister Mr.C. Brookfield. 
any pes Pes McGilli-\ ve. Wick Winter. 
Belinda Treherne at 2g age ee 
Minnie .. .. Miss Augusta Wilton. 
Mrs. Macfarlane Mrs. E. H., Brooke. 


Maggie .. .. Miss Norreys. 
Parker Miss Russell Huddart. 





18th. Princess’s. First Performance. 
THE LORD HARRY. 


A New and Original Romantic Play, in 
Five Acts, by Henry ARTHUR JONES 
and WILSON BARRETT. 


™ i wah Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Esther Breane ., Miss Eastlake. 
Captain Bara Pro-\ va. ps. Willard. 
Colonel David 

pani Mr. J. H. Clvnds. 


Mike Seccombe :. Mr. Charles Hudson. 
Tribulation Tyzack Mr. George Barrett. 
Gilead Tyzack ., Mr. H. Bernage. 


Captain Christian m4 Mr. W. A. Elliott. 


Rust A 
Mister Mansty .. Mr. P. Barrington. 
Shekeniah Pank Mr. Charles Coote. 


Sergeant Wilkins Mr. H. De Solla. 





yo oat ariy é Mr. C. Fulton. 
Colonel ohn 

Win li a "\ Mr. H. Evans. 
Captain Valentine 

Danio, e Mr. S. Carson. 
Sentry .. Mr. Field. 
Dorothy Miss Lottie Venne, 
Dame Tillett Mrs. F. Huntley. 

MARCH. 


8th. Theatre Royal, Brighton. 
First Performance. 


SISTER MARY. 
A New Play, in Four Acts, by WILSON 
BARRETT and CLEMENT SCOTT. 


as Walter var, Leonard Boyne. 
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Be ce ce ie a. 4 Ba es Cie. 27th. Court. First Performance. 
m r. oilman, THE SCH 9 MIS 
Harry Reade .. Miss Phoebe Carlo. 00 TRESS. 
k Maddison Mr. A. T. Darwin An Original Farce. in Three Acts, by A. 
ack Davis -.. Mr. H. Fenwick. W. PINERO, 
Bill Dredge .. Mr. H. V. Lawrence The Hon. Vere 
Corporal + Molloy Mr. R. Dalton. Queckett.. .. } Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Miss Mary Lisle Miss Lingard. Rear- Admiral 
Rose R. Miss Maggie Hunt. Archibald Rank- } Mr. John Clayton. 
Miss Kate Malcolm MissBlanche Horlock. ling, C.B.. 
Miss Lucy Carrot { MMe Augustus M. | Lieut. John Mal- | Mr. F. Kerr, 
Miss Arabella Mr. Saunders .. Mr. Edwin Victor 
Perkins .. Miss Mane Fraser. Mr. Reginald M 
Miss Agatha Mal- iin: Casbnans Paulover.. r. H. Eversfield. 
colm.. 1. 4s F ge. Mr. Otto Bernstein’ Mr. Chevalier. 
Charity Binks .. Miss Retta Walton. Ye er ae Mr, Fred Cape. 
Susan... .. .. Mrs. Carlo, pion sis Read -. Mrs. W. Phillips. 
y +e ee r. Lugg. 
rs. Rankling... Miss Emily Cross. 
, Miss Dyott., .. Mrs. John Wood. 
llth. Vaudeville. First Performance. | Dinah~ Miss Cudmore. 
DOO, BROWN, & CO. Gwendoline Haw- * } Miss Viney. 
‘An Original Farce, in Three Acts, by C. | Zrmyntrude 
M. Rag. paenmsen A had Coste. 
Montague Doo .. Mr. Thomas Thorne. Jone een ins Roche. 
py on ga wad Pep Mr. Charles Groves. 
Indigo Leo.. .. Mr. Charles Glenny. 
Fohn Dobbins .. Mr. Fred. Thorne. APRIL. 


Philander Spiffkins Mr. E. M. Robson. 


Paolo Romboli .. Mr. J. Wheatman. 
Pounds Mr. ‘uller Mellish. 
Mrs. Peppercorn Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Lily Forrester ., Miss Helen Forsyth. 
Eveline Doo Miss Maude Millet. 
Susan .. Miss Louisa Peach. 





18th. Prince’s (now Prince of 
Wales’). Revival. 
THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Lorp Lyrtron’s Play. 


Claude Melnotte.. Mr. Coghlan. 
Colonel Damas (af- : 
ont ei } Mr. F. Everill. 


Beauseant .. .. Mr. J. Carne. 
Glavis.. . Mr. J. R. Crauford. 
M. Deschapelles Mr. Perceval-Clarke. 
—.  & } Mr. G. Raiemond. 
Gaspar... Mr. Weathersby. 
First Officer .. Mr. H. Crisp. 
Second Officer .. Mr. Dorrell. 
Third Officer .. Mc. Henderson. 
Notary .. Mr. Stevens. 
— Descha- °} M 
pelle rs. Langtry. 
Madame Descha- Miss Robertha Er- 


pelles e. 
Widow Melnotte Miss A. Bowering. 





3rd. Haymarket. First Performance. 
JIM, THE PENMAN. 
An Original Play, in Four Acts, by Sir 
Cuartes L, Youne, Bart. 
James Ralston .. Mr. Arthur Dacre. 
Louis Percival , 
Baron Hartfeld.. M be” 


Captain Redwood { he 


Lord Drelincourt Mr. ‘Edmund Maurice. 
George Ralston .._ Mr. Frank Rodney. 
Mr.Chapstone ,0.C. Mr. Forbes Dawson. 


Mr. Neti dM. P. Mr. Ulick Winter. 
Dr. Pettywise .. Mr. P. Ben Gieet. 
Butler.. .. «. Mr. Basil West. 
Agnes Ralston Miss Helen Leyton. 


Lady Dunscombe f _— Henrietta Lind- 


Mrs. Chapstone., . Mrs E. H. Brooke. 
Mrs. Ralston ., Lady Monckton. 





12th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
SOPHIA. 


A New Comedy, in Four Acts, founded on 
‘‘ Tom Jones,” by RoBERT BUCHANAN. 


Tom Fones.. .. Mr. Charles Glenney. 
Mr. Allworthy .._ Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, 
Blifil .. .. Mr. Royce Carleton, 
Square .. .. Mr. H. Akhurst. 
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Squire Western .. Mr. Fred Thorne. 
George IM: Mr, Fuller Mellish. 
Copse .. .. .. Mr. J. Wheatman. 
Partridge .. .. homas Thorne. 
Sophia.. .. .. Miss Kate Rorke. 
Miss Western Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Honour Miss Lottie Venne. 
Susan .. .. .. Miss Louisa Peach. 
Moliy Seacrim .. Miss Helen Forsyth. 
Lady Bellaston .. Miss Rose Leclercq. 





24th. Globe. First Performance. 
THE PICKPOCKET. 
A New Farcical Comedv, in Three Acts 
and Four Scenes, adapted by G. P. 
Hawrrey from the German. 


Gregory Grumble-\ wae we. J, Hill 
Frederick Hope .. Mt. E. J. Henley. 
Osmond Hewett.. Mr. C. H. Hawtrey. 
Mr. Wi ter Fohnson Mr. T. Squire. 

Mr. 





Dr. Shaw .. .. A. G. Andrews. 
Andrew .. .. Mr. W.S. Penley. 
Inspector .. .. Mr. Norman Bent. 
: | cod ‘ Mr. Hider. 

veda Grumbledon Miss V. Featherstone. 
Mrs. Hope.. .. Miss Cissy Grahame. 
Annette .. .. Miss Garcia. 
Miss Maria Num- 7 Mrs. Leigh Murray. 

PEF eo oe 

MAY. 
lst. Princess’s, First Performance. 
CLITO. 


An Original Tragedy, in Five Acts, by 
SyvpNEY GRUNDY and WILSON BARRETT. 





Clito .. Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Helle .. Miss Eastlake. 
Glaucias Mr. E. S. Willard. 
Critias Mr. Charles Hudson. 
Theramenes Mr. Austin Melford. 
Xenocles Mr. J. H. Clynds. 
Dares .. Mr. C. Fulton. 
Atys . Mr. S. M. Carson. 
Corax . Mr. W. A. Elliott. 
4tlius . Mr. H. De Solla. 
Irene Miss Carrie Coote. 
Chloe .. Miss Eva Wilson. 
Selene .. é Miss Garth, 
Neone .. Miss Alice Belmore. 
Libya . Miss Byron. 

7th. Grandi (Islington). First Per- 

formance. 
THE CENCI. 
SHELLEY’s Tragedy. 


Beatrice Cenct .. Miss Alma Murray. 
ia reed Miss Maude Brennan. 





—, fi F age Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
Orsino.. .. .. Mr.LeonardS.Outram 
Cardinal Camillo Mr. W. Farren, jun. 
Giacomo Cenci .. Mr. R. de Cordova. 
Bernardo Cenct .. Mr. Mark Ambient. 


Savella .. .. Mr. Philip Ben Greet. 
Marzio «. «. Mr. G. R. Foss. 
Olimpio .. .. Mr. W.R. Staveley. 
Andrea Mr. Cecil Crofton. 


Orsino’s Servant Mr. Cecil Ramsev. 
Prince Colonna ., Mr. J. D. Bouverie. 


First Guest.. .. Mr. Fred. Westwood. 
Second Guest .. Mr. Harry Gratton. 
Third Guest .. Mr. H. Linton. 

A Guest .. .. Mr. E. H. Paterson. 
Judge .. .. .. Mr.F. Hope Meriscord 
Second Fudge .. Mr. A. J. Matthews. 


Officer... .. 
Noble Ladies ef 


Mr. W. T. Percyval. 
Mrs. Compton Read. 
Miss Byron, etc. 





25th. St. James’s. First Performance. 


THE WIFE’S SACRIFICE. 


A Drama, in Five Acts, adapted by Syp- 
NEY GRUNDY and SUTHERLAND Eb- 
WARDS from the French. 


Fabien, Count de) vee wy, HI. Kendal. 


Mora 
ee dei 4 \ Mie, Clifford Cooper. 
Mr. Drake.. .. Mr. John Hare. 
Palmieri ... .. Mr. Chas. Brookfiel 1, 
Robert Burel .. Mr. Herbert Waring. 
Maltar .. .. Mr. R. Cathcart. 
Francois .. .. Mr. E. Hendrie. 
Muller Mr. F. M. Paget. 
Isabelle, "Countess \ Mrs. Kendal. 
Madame de la 

Mave |. 2} Mrs. Pauncefort. 
Mile. Palmieri . .. Miss Vane. 
Pauline .. .. Miss Webster. 





27th. Strand. First Performance in 
England. 


A NIGHT OFF. 


An Eccentric Comedy, in Four Acts, by 
AUGUSTIN DALY, founded on the Ger- 
man of FRANZ VON SCHONTLAN. 


Fustinian Babbit Mr. James Lewis. 
Harry Damask... Mr. Otis Skinner. 
Jack Mulberry .. Mr. John Drew. 
The MacMutherry Mr. William Gilbert. 


“ao a “) Mr. Charles Leclercq. 
Z.. .. «. Mr, F. Bond. 

Mane PP?) Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 

Angelica Damask Miss Virginia Dreher. 
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Susan .. Mie May ws JUNE. 
Maria . kos Bay Syivie. 8th. Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 
Nisbe . Miss Ada Rehan. First Performance. . 
: BY LAND AND SEA. 
29th. Criterion. Revival. A New and Original Drama, in Four Acts, 
WILD OATS. by J. R. CaMpPBELL and J. L. SHINE. 
O’KgEFE’s Comedy. Harry Oakley ., Mr. i; H. Barnes, 
Rover... .. .. Mr.Charles Wyndham Major Oakley .. Mr. Jobn Rowan. 
Yohn Dory.. .. Mr, David James. pom Grimshaw Mr. i H. Damley. 
SirGeorgeThunder Mr, Edward Righton. ota Redcliffe Mr. H. J. Lethcourt. 
Ephraim Smooth Mr. William Blakeley. | 70% Stackpole.. Mr. Walter Capon. 
‘amp... .. Mr. Alfred Maltby. | 7 Hardcastle .. Mr. Harry Fischer. 
yr Mr. George Giddens, | Dr. Yookua Slider Mr. Wilfrid E. Shine. 
The tor Ww. E. 4 corge Hargreaves Mr. Bayne. 
i 4 -damenae z hf oe Walter Brookes.. Mr. Alfred Harding. 
Farmer Gammon Mr. A. Berard. Terence Kerry z+ Mr. J. L. Shine. 
Trap .. .. .. Mr. J. R. Sherman. Captain Hawkins Mr, W. H. Thorne. 
Twitch °. °. Mr.¥.G.Darbishire. | 72#/ Randolph.. Mr. J. Malone. 
Landlord , Mr. F. M. Stanley. Ben Mauldrick oe Mr. A. Pennett. 
Messrs. Emery, Percy, Dr. Allerton -. Mr. J. R. La Fane. 
Rufians and Jones. Mortimer Ranger Mr. Breton. 
Amelia .. .. Miss Ffolliott Paget. Grace Oakley .. Miss Florence Cowell. 
Rachel.. .. .. Miss May Scariett. Nancy Lovegrove Miss Fanny Marriott. 
‘ane .. .. .. Miss Annie Hughes. | 44s Marsden .. Miss Abington. 
Lady Amaranth Miss Mary Moore. 
14th. Royalty. First Performance in 
29th. Opera Comique. First Per- England. 
formance in England. JACK. 
OUR STRATEGISTS. A Comedy, in Four Acts. 


A Farcical Piece, in Four Acts. 


Jack Rutledge .. 
Major Howard .. 
Arthur Rutledge 

SO Paes 
Capsicum Pepper 
Terence O’ Flam 


Mr. Henry B. Bell. 
Mr. Henry Linden. 
Mr. John T. Burke, 


Mr. Henry Pincus. 


Trevor, 
ollier. 


Mr. Hi 
Mr. H. 


Rev. FohnMildman Mr. Leighton Baker. 


Nellie Howard .. 


Miss Katie Gilbert. 


Mrs.MajorHoward Miss Lizzie Creese. 


Araminta .. .. 


Miss Lottie Harcourt. 





Sst. Gaiety. 


First Performance in 


England. 
ADONIS. 
An “American Eccentricity,” in Two 
Acts, by GILL and DixEy. 


Bunion Turke .. { 


Mr. Henry E. Dixey. 

Mr. H, Gresham. 

Mr. George W. How- 
ard. 


Miss Lillie Grubb. 

Miss Emma Carson. 

Miss Annie Alliston, 

Miss Billee Barlow. 

Miss Ida Bell 

Miss Emma panies. 
ty. 


Miss Jennie McNu 
Lemna sae ra 





Jack Beamish .. Mr. Eben Plympton. 
Noel Blake.. .. Mr. E. J. Henley. 
Major Spotewhite Mr. C, A. White. 
Sebastian Smythe Mr. M. Crackles, 


Mr. Smilie.. .. Mr. M. Drew. 
Bertie Ffolliott .. Mr. P. Cunningham. 
Withers .. .. Myr. Francis. 

Teddy Sprott Mr. W. Compton. 
Williams .. Mr. Burton. 


Lady Blanchmayne Miss Carlotta Leclercq 
Baby Blanchmayne Miss Marie Williams. 
Mrs. Bunn,, .. Miss M. A. Giffard. 
Madge.. .. .. Miss Dorothy Dene, 





16th. Crystal Palace. Revival, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Comedy. 
Mortals : 


Theseus .. .«. Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Egeus.. .. .. Mr, George Ward. 
Lysander Mr, William Herbert. 
emetrius . Mr. J. G. e 
Philostrate Mr. A. C. Lilly. 
Quince . Mr. T. P. Ha 
Bottom Mr. James Fernandez. 
Flute .. Mr. Fred Thorne. 
Snout , . Mr. Philip Ben Greet. 
Snug .. . Mr. Reuben Inch. 
Starveling Mr. Victor Stevens. 
Hippolyta Miss Gladys Homfrey. 
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Hermia .. .. MissC. Houliston, | Lady Carringford Miss Maria Davis. 
Helena.. .. .. Miss Fanny Enson. Mercy Kirke Miss Blanche Galton. 
Fairies : Dolly Dutton Miss Fanny Brough. - 

Oberon .. .. Mr. Mark Quinton. Clara... .. Miss Lillian Warde. , 
Titania .. .. Miss Alma Murray. Hazel Kirke Miss Millward. 
Puck .. .. .. Miss Addie Blanche, 
A Fairy .. Miss Ruby Maude. 

First Singing Fairy Master Harry Davey. 
— Singing } Master Max Toop. JULY. 
Peas Blossom ev x — 8rd. Criterion. First Performance. 
Cobweb ws ge aster L. aem. 
Moth .. .. .. Miss Annie Boxale. THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
Mustard Seed ., Miss Alice Osmond. An Adaptation, in Two Acts, by W. G. 





19th. Globe. First Performance. 
BARBARA. 
A Play, in One Act, by JERoME K. 
JEROME. 

Barbara .. .. Miss Cissy Grahame. 
Lillie Lealand .. Miss Kate Tyndell. 
Cecil Norton .. Mr. F. H. Laye. 
Mr. Finnicum ,, Mr. Norman Bent. 





29th. Drury Lane. First Perform- 


ance, 
FRIVOLI. 
A New Comic Opera, in Three Acts, Eng- 


lish words by WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
music by HERVE. 
Frivli.. .. Madame Rose Hersee. 


Chevalier di Ligny Mr. A. D. Pierpoint. 


Count di Serda .; Mr. Thorndyke. 

Duke di Begonia Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
Krummbein .., Mr. Robert Pateman. 
Lorenzo .» Mr. S. W. Gilbert. 
Pietro .. Mr. Victor Stevens. 
Sergeant Mr.Forbes Drummond 
Sohn .. .. .. Master Davenport. 
Rosella Miss Marie Tempest. 
Harriet Miss Martin. 


Duchess di Begonia Miss Emily Soldene. 


a 
sags eae vd ae } Miss Kate Munroe. 
Nina .. .. Miss Edith Vane. 
Lauretia .. .. Miss Clara Graham. 
Pierette .. .. Miss Marion Grahame. 
Miss Maud Roderick. 


Lieutenant .. 





30th. Vaudeville. First Performance 
in England. 
HAZEL KIRKE. 


A Domestic Drama, in Four Acts, by 
STEELE MACKAYE. 


Dunstan Kirke .. Mr. James Fernandez. 
Lord Travers Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
Pittacus Green .. Mr. Thomas Whiffen. 


Aaron Rodney .. Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
Terence O'Leary Mr. Forbes Dawson. 
Jem .. .. «. Mr, Lawrence. 





WILLS, of Ouida’s “‘Two Little Wooder: 


Shoes.” 


Arthur Blair ., Mr. W. E. Gregory. 


‘ac .- «+ Mr. Fred Emery. 
Fertna Blair ..» Miss Ffolliott Paget. 
LUCY 0... 00 Miss M. Morris. 
Ellen. . +» Miss V. Vanbrugh. 
Dora . Miss M. Aubrey. 
Lisette . «+ Miss M. Scarlett. 
Rose ; . Miss M. B, Kennedy. 
Barbara . Miss Carleton. 

Little Flower Girl Miss Tucker. 
Bébée .. .. «. Miss Annie Hughes. 





LOVE’S MARTYRDOM. 


A Tragedy, in One Act, by ALFRED C, 
CaLmour. 


si Ac Mr. H, B. Conway. 





Marston . 
Reuben Mr. F. G. Darbieshire. 
Soldier _., .. Mr. Fred Emery. 
per ay ne Miss Dorothy Dene. 
Marie... .. .. Miss Ffolliott Paget. 
7th. Strand. First Performance in 
England. 
NANCY & CO. 


A New Farcical Piece, in Four Act, 
‘‘ Adapted and Augmented” from the 
German of JuLIuS RosEn, by Auaus- 
TIN Daty. 

"oie 3 Mr. James Lewis. 

Kiefe O’ Kiefe, Esq. Mr. John Drew. 

or Mr. Otis Skinner. 

Mr. Sykes Stockslow Mr. George Parkes. 


Tippy Brasher ... Mr. William Gilbert. 
Fulius.. .. .. Mr. John Wood. 
ange } Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, 
Oriana Miss Virginia Dreher. 
Daisy Grifing «. Miss Edith Kingdon. 
Miss May Irwin. 
| Nancy Brasher .. Miss Ada Rehan. 








a 
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29th. Prince’s (now Prince of | Charlie Sandown. Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
Wales’). First Performance in Jim Ladybird .. Myr. Victor Stevens. 
England. Lord Earlswood . Mr, Basil West. - 
The Duke .. .. Mr. Arthur Yates. 
THE JILT. Foe Bunny... ., Mr. Alfred Balfour. 


. kee Sam Tomkii - MN Barry. 
An Entirely New English Comedy, in Five Sitituaae Mr. wir Elworthy. 


Acts, by Dion Boucicavutt. a, Parsons . ae Louis Calvert. 
Myles O'Hara .. Mr. Dion Boucicault. #. rp tors fe Ly i sa 


SH oe nite’ Mic JG, Grahame, | The Auctioneer .. Mr, Marshall Moore. 


Woodstock. Tom Catch Mr. L. Merrick. 
Lord Marcus Wylie Mr. H. J. Lethcourt. om Catchpole .. Mr. erric 
Colonel Pater. Mr. John Billington, | 2ughteHawthorn Mr. E. Powell. 
Cerberus .. .. Mr. Russell. 


Geoffrey Tudor .. Mr, Frank Rodney. : 
Mr, Fames Daisy Mr. J. G. Taylor. i ee Por { a oe St. 


Rev. Mr. — Mr. E. W. Gardiner. Daisy Copsley |. Miss Alma Murray. 











Wilcox .. .. Mr. Sydney Harcourt. 3 
Cripps.. Mr. Belton. ‘ te 1 sn a forme Eyre. 
Kitty Woodstock Miss Thorndyke. eee: .*?: ee 
shes : Aunt Mary .. MissM. A. Victor. 
ly Millicent .. Miss Myra Holme. | Di 25, God || Miss Edith Bruce 
Mrs, Welter _., Miss Mary Barker. Mrs, Willmore. Miss Matie Daltra. 
Phyllis Welter .. Miss Webster. ‘rs. Si ot aes Shea ee 
Mrs. Pincott .. Miss Le Thiére. pte sao a 
Maud de Lacy .. Miss Lillian Millward 
ane Mary .,_.. .. Miss Lydia Rachel. 
AUGUST. 
Oth. Strand. Revival. SEPTEMBER. 
GARRICK. 2nd. Olympic. Revival. 
Muskerrv’s Comedy. ~ MACBETH. 
Davy Garrick .. ‘ee Edward Comp- SHAKESPEARE’s Tragedy. 
Alderman Gresham Mtr. Lewis Ball. Duncan .. .. Mr. T. A. Palmer. 
Hon. Tom any Mr. Sydney Valen- | Malcolm .. .. Mr. Rothbury Evans. 
haut as { tine.” Donalbain .. .. Miss Ethel Verne. 
Rumbelow .. .. Mr. Sydney Paxton. Macbeth .. .. Mr. J. H. Barnes. 
Sowerberry .. Mr. Chas. Dodsworth. | Macduff .. .. Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
gine Mr. Percy F; Mar- | Banquo .. .. Mr. J. Dewhurst. 
Simpkins ° { shall. Lennox .. .. Mr. H. Ferrand. 
John .. .. «. Mr. C. Blakiston. Rosse .. .. .. Mr. P. C, Beverley. 
Davis.. .. .. Mr. F. H. Franks. Fleance ., .. Miss L. Lonsdale. 
; Miss Virginia Bate- | Stward .. ., Mr. T. Ashcroft. 
Violet... .. .. { man Seyton.. .. .. Mr. Hubert Byron. 


Mrs. Rumbelow.. Miss Elinor Aickin, First Murderer .. Mr. Frank Collings. 
Selina Sowerberry Miss Alice Burton. Second Murderer Mt. F. Paul. 





First Officer .. Mr. Glyndon. 
Second Officer .. Mr. fave. 
: - Physician .._ .. Mr. Ellis Pride. 
Qsth. Drury Lane. Fist Perform. | 72500" +: +. Mr Ellis Pride. «ta. 
ance. First Witch” .. Mr. C. W. Somerset. 


«ce Dm Cal- 
Mn "G. B. Phillips. 


A RUN OF LUCK. Second Witch 
A New and Original Sporting Drama, in | 7%ird Witch 








Four Acts, by Henry Perritr and | First Singing i) Miss Jessie Mayland. 
Avcustus Harnis. Witch ais oSb 
— inging 4 Miss Fanny Heath. 
Harry Copsley .. Mr. J. G. Grahame. 
John Copsley .. Mr. J, Beauchamp. Thind Singing | Mr. Frederic Wood. 
Si ll r. William ig- Witch oe 
Squire Selby +.) nol. Fourth Singing | Mr. Muller 
George Selby .. Mr. E. W. Gardiner. Witch .. : : 
, Mr. Chas. Cart- | Lady Macbeth .. Mrs, Conover. 
Captain Trevor .. { wright. Gentlewoman ., Miss Helen O'Malley, 


I 
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6th. Strand. Revival. 
THE RIVALS. 
SHERIDAN’s Comedy. 
Bob Acres ... .. Mr.Edward Compton 
Sir Anthony Ab- | v4, Lewis Ball. 


solute SS 
Captain Absolute Ms. See Valew 
Faulkland ., .. Mr. C, Blakiston. 
Sir Lucius , O'-) Mr. Percy F. Mar- 
Trigger .. shall. 
David ,. .. Mr.Chas. Dodsworth. 
Fag . Mr. Sydney Paxton. 
pS etl Mr. F. Hawley 
Franks, 
Servants ,. ., | Mas. Beatty and 
Mrs. Malaprop.. Miss Elinor Aickin. 
Fulia Melville .. Miss Margaret Terry. 
Miss Alice Burton. 


CT eae 
Lydia Languish. Miss Dora Vivian. 





14th. Vaudeville. First Performance. 
CURIOSITY. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
JosrPH DERRICK. 


Francis Bolbillery Mr. Edward Righton. 
— ed a Lit } Mr. E, J. Henley. 
Muiteby Mr.C. H. Stephenson. 


Slattery Mr. Frank Wood. 
Whittaker Mr. Hal Lowther. 
Dobson Mr. Stephen Caffrey. 
Robert .. Mr. Fred Desmond. 
Hlarry.. .. .. Mr. J. C. Buckstone. 
Inspector Tiptoe., Mr. Herbert Akhurst. 
Miss Vashti Mole Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Phebe.. .. .. Miss Rhoda Larkin. 
Mrs. Daisy Ban- . : 
gerpus ‘g ea } Miss Zeffie Tilbury. 
Fanny.. .. Miss Kate James. 





18th. Princess’s. First Performance. 
HARVEST. 


A New and Original Play, in a Prologue 
and Three Acts, by H. HAMILToN. 


a — wer \ Mr. Arthur Dacre. * 


Colonel Tressider. Mr. Brandon Thomas. 


Bevil Brooke Mr. C. H. Hawtrey. 
Roy Marston Mr. Yorke Stephens. 
Hamish ., .. Mr. W.H. Denny. 
Nora Fitegerald.. Miss Fanny Brough. 
Lettice Vane Miss Edith Chester. 
(Miss Carlotta Addi- 


Miss Macleod .. 1 
Mrs. Marston .. 


son. 
Miss Amy Roselle. 








25th. Gaiety. First Performance. 


DOROTHY. 
A New and Original Comic Opera, in Three 
Acts, written by B, C. STEPHENSON, 


composed by ALFRED CELLIER. 


Dorothy Bantam. Miss Marion Hood. 
Lydia Hawthorne Miss Florence Dysart. 


Phyllis Tuppite .. { se pees Lam- 


Mrs. Privett Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Lady Bettie .. Miss Jennie McNulty. 
Geoffrey Wilder., Mr. Redfern Hollins. 
Harry Sherwood. Mr.C.Hayden Coffin. 
Squire Bantam,, Mr. Furneaux Cook. 
Sohn Tuppitt Mr. Edward Griffin. 


Mr, Arthur Williams. 
Mr. John Le Hay. 


Lurcher .. .. 
Tom Strutt., .. 








OCTOBER. 
6th. Gaiety. First Performance. 
A HAPPY DAY. 
A Family Farce, by RICHARD HENRY. 
Serrymer FJawkins Mr. Arthur Williams. 


Mrs. fawkins ., Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Angelina .. Miss Florence Beale. 
Sophonisba .. Miss Terriss. 
Edwin,. Mr. B. P. Seare. 
Kewton .. Mr. J. Le Hay. 
Ethelburga.. Miss Rose Silvester. 
Ethelinda .. peed Florence Silves- 
Montmorency Master S. Bishop. 
Montague .. Master W. Antiliffe. 
Montgomery Master S. Watson. 





Oth. Princess’s. First Performance. 


MY LORD IN LIVERY. 
A New and Original Farce, by S. THEYRE 
SMITH. 


Lord Thirlmere.. Mr. Wilfred Draycott. 

Spiggott Mr. Stewart Dawson. 

Hopkins Mr. H. Charles. 

Robert.. .. .. Master Cooper. 

Sybil Amberley .. Miss Edith Chester. 
ura.. .. .. Miss Grace Arnold, 

Rose .. Miss Fanny Calhaem. 





llth. Avenue. First Performance in 
London. 


INDIANA. 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, words by 
H. B. FARNIE, music by AUDRAN. 


po 0 the Mill. Mr. Arthur Roberts. 
wbrey, cs Mr. Charles Ryley. 


Dayréll .. .. 


Nae ey et 
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Philip Yereauls Mr. W. T. Hemsley. Pal a i as Mr. Mackay ley. 
in Happe- 0 fartin .. Miss May Au 
tard ft} Miss A. Harcourt. | Qid'Sarah Hodges Miss Clara Nicholls. 
yee . «» Mr, Sam Wilkinson, 
ir Mulberry \ v4. Henry Ashi 
Multte ..-. } Mt Henry Ashley. 25th. Strand. Revival. 
Indiana Greyfaunt Miss Wadman. 
Nan .. .. :. Miss Mary Duggan. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Annette ..°.. Miss Clara Graham. SHERIDAN’s Comedy. 
Maud Cromartie. Miss Ruby McNeill. 
ie ( Miss Phyllis Brough- | Sir Peter Teasle.. Mr. Lewis Ball. 
ly Prue ‘2 ton. Sir Oliver Surface Mr. Chas. Dodsworth. 
Foseph Surface .. Mr.Sydney Valentine. 
Charles Surface.. Mr.EdwardCompton. 
18th. Court. First Performance. Peggy Mr. Sydney Paxton. 
THE NETTLE. aor m Mr. Percy F. Marshall. 
Comedietta, in One Act, by ERNEST Careless Mr. C. Blakiston. 
WARREN. Moses «« .. Mr, T. B. Appleby. 
Dulcie Meredith . Miss Cudmote. Sir Harry Bumper { Mt. Herbert Temple. 
Guy Chariton Mr. F. Ker \ Mr. George Adams, 
y SO Sir Toby Mr. Edwin Heyrick. 
a Nac ER ss ah Aes te aed Mee Rowley Mr.F.Hawley Francks 
28rd. t. J rig tg First Perform- 7" Pa be apm ag hor 
: Servant to Lady 
THE HOBBY-HORSE. Snccraell | Mt H. B. Tylor. 


An Original ie my” in Three Acts, by 


. W. Pinero. 
Rev. Noel Poe ‘. Mr. Herbert Waring. 
ee caged a; \ Mr. Hare. 
Mr. Pinchin Mr. C. W. Somerset. 
Mr. Shattock Mr. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Pews .. Mr. Hendrie. 
Mr. Lyman Mr. W. M. Cathcart. 
Mr. Moulter Mr. Thomas. 
Tom Clark .. Mr. Fuller Mellish. 
Hewitt:, .. Mr. Albert Sims. 
Tiny Landon Master Reed. 


Mrs. —. \ Mrs, Kendal. 








myn... 

Mrs. Porcher Mrs. Gaston Murray. 
Miss Moxon Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree. 
Bertha’ .. Miss Webster. 

Mrs. Landon Miss B. Huntley. 
25th. Strand. First Performance in 
London. 

ELSA DENE. 
A New Drama, in Four Acts, by ALFRED 

. CALMOUR. 

Stephen Horsham Mtr. J. D. Beveridge. 
Gerald Leigh Mr. Lewis Waller. 
Dr. Edmunds .. Mr. Charles Sennett. 
Herbert Curtis ... Mr. G. P. Palson. 
Count Arco.. Mr. Rothbury Evans. 
Adolphe .. Mr. Henry. 
George Heslop . Mr. Percy Everard. 
Daniel Hobbs Mr. Compton Coutts. 
Zlsa Dene .. .. Miss Agnes Hewitt. 
Kate Horsham ., Miss Annie Baldwin. 
Beatrice Ferrars., Miss Lucy Buckston>. | 


Servant to Joseph Mr. W. F. Gosnan. 
Lady Teazl, { Miss Angela Fenton 
aay *ea:l@ ++ ) (Mrs.ColonelGreenall) 


Lady Sneerwell .. Miss Dora Vivian. 
Maria . .. Miss Margaret Terry: 
Mrs. Candour .. Miss Elinor Aickin. 


27th. Royalty. First Performance in 
London. 


NOAH’S ARK. 
A “Domestic English Comedy,” in Three 
Acts, by HARRY PAULTON. 


re \ Mr. Chas. Ashford. 


ton .. 
Mr. Gillot . Mr. M. Bentley. 
Foseph Steppani .. Mr, Ed. Barton, 
Walter Winter .. Mr. C. B. Bedells. 
Oxley Cha rflinch.. Mr. Laurence d’Orsay. 
Noah Winter Mr. Harry Paulton. 
Norma Car-\ nics Julia Seaman. 
michael .. .. 
Nina Carmichael Miss Marion Monis. 
Susannah .. Miss Lalor Shiel. 
Nettie Gray Miss Marie Lewis. 
Fenny Elswick ., Miss Dorothy Dene. 





28th. Opera Comique. First Per- 
ormance, 


OUR DIVA. 


Comic Opera, English Version by C. M. 
RAE, music by VICTOR ROGER. 


Mr. Frank Celli. 
Mr. Henry Beaumont. 


Montosol .. «. 
Abdallah 
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Mourzuf .. Mr. Leahy. Mr, Crisp .. .,. Mr. H. H. Morell. ' 
The Postman Mr. Hendon. Herbert “es Miss N. 
Alfred Pasha .. Mr. Frank Wyatt. (the child) ’} Queenie Norman. 
ladame Dubois,, Madame Amadi. Herbert Hardy . Mr. Matthew Brodie. 
Caroline. Miss Effie Clements. | Peter Scrubbins Me, x B. Apeity«: 
Fifine ., Miss Minnie Marshall. | Sam .. ., George 
Fatima, Miss Bennett, Mrs. Hardy Mise Alma Murray. 
Mrs. Wood,. .. Mrs. Ernest Clifton. 
= Edith Valadare.. Miss Annie Hughes, 
Priscilla Stripling Miss E, Brunton. 


NOVEMBER. 
18th. Criterion. Revival. 
“DAVID GARRICE.” 
T. W. Ropertson’s Comedy. 








David Garrick .. Mr. Chas. Wyndham. 
Simon Ingot Mr. David James. 
Squire cage .. Mr. George Giddens, 
Smith . .. Mr. Will. Blakeley. 
Brown.. Mr. A. Bernard. 
Sones .. Mr. J. R. Sherman. 
George Mr. W. E, Gregory. 
Groom... Mr. F, G. Darbishire. 
Thomas .. Mr. F. Emery. 
Mrs, Smith Miss Ffolliott Paget. 
own On Miss Emily Miller. 
Ada Ingot .. Miss Mary Moore. 
DECEMBER. 


2nd. Criterion. First Performance. 
MY BONNY BOY. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
T. G. WARREN. 


— Mr. William Blakeley. 
George Boulter .. Mr. J. H. Darnley. 


George Mildacre Mr. George Giddens. 
Harry Hoppleton Mr. J. C. “Buckstone. 


Fohn .. .. % Mr. W. Staveley. 

X 92 Mr. E. Percy. 
Damper Mr. J. R. Sherman, 
je ng erga — 4 Mrs. Bickerstaff. 
“ Mey , rg e j Miss Ffolliott Paget. 
Hetty .. Miss Annie Hughes. 
Mary .. .. «+ Miss Scotti. 








8rd. Strand. First Performance. 
A BRAVE COWARD. 


A New and — Play, in Three Acts, 
by J. S. BLYTHE. 


Lord Valadare .. Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Fulian Valadare 
Dr. Goodchild .. 


Mr. Bassett Roe. 
Mr. R. Courtneidge. 





6th. Toole’s. First Performance in 
London. 


THE BUTLER. 
A New and Original Domestic Comedy, 


in Three Acts, by Mr. and Mrs. HER- 
MAN C. MERIVALE. 


David Trot. Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Ma els Tracey, ¢ Mr. John Billington. 


Laurence Th racey Mr. E. D. Ward. 
Lord Babicombe., Mr. G, Shelton. 
Frank St. FJohn,, Mr. C. Lowne. 

A rity A \flyman Mr. W. Brunton. 
Lady Trac Miss Emily Thorne. 
Alice Marshall .._ Miss Marie Linden. 


ag 2 poe . abi £ MissViolet Vanbrugh, 
Miss Kate Phillips, 


Lavinia Muddle.. 





16th. Olympic. First Performance 
in London. 


THE CHURCHWARDEN. 
A New Farce, in Three Acts, translated 
from the German by Messrs. OGDEN 


| _and CASSELL, and adapted for the Eng- 
| lish Stage by Mr. Epwarp TERRY. 


| Daniel Chuffy .. Mr. Edward Terry. 
| Nathaniel Gad-Y vty, T. C. Valentine. 
J 


dam . 
Mr. Bearder,M. P. Mr. Alfred Bishop. 





Frank Bilton Mr. Wm. Calvert. 
Alfred. Mr. J. G. Taylor. 
| Mrs. halide M 
 Chuffy iss Maria Jones, 
Kate .. Miss et cues: 
Miss Florence Suther- 
| Amanda land. 
| Fane .. Miss Lottie Harcourt. 





| 18th. Royalty. First Performance. 
THE COMING CLOWN. 


A New “Christmas Number,” in One Act, 
by MARK MELFoRD. 





Teddy Macovey.. Mr. Willie Edouin. 
Tommy Macovey Miss Alice Atherton. 
Mrs, Macovey .. Miss Emily Dowton. 
Nellie... ., Miss Rosie Laurie. 


















Mr. Matlock ,. 
Burrows .. .. 
Young Marsh .. 


Mr, Edward Thitlby. 


Mr. Ste; 


en Caffrey, 
Master 


. Gamble, 





22nd. Princess’s. First Performance. 
THE NOBLE VAGABOND. 


A New and Original Romantic Drama, in 
Four Acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


Ralph Lester .. 
Sir Godfrey Deve- 
SOM os oe 


Mr. Charles Warner. 


ae Mr. John Beauchamp. 





Soseph Scorier \. Mr. Julian Cross. 
Ralph Scorier .. Mr. C, Cartwright. 
Dick Vimpany .. Mr. George Barrett. 
Alfy Baldock Mr. Alfred B. Phillips, 
Asaph Prospect Mr. Fujion Dowse, 
YarnbabelProspect Mr. L. Merrick. 
Toby Sprout Mr. E. Turner. 
Tuffin.. .. Mr. A. Holles. 
Hawker... Mr. E. W. Thomas. 
Blind Billy _.. Mr. Walters. 
. Guay. ney af Mr. Henry Esmond. 
B ‘ Mr. R. Shaw. 
Mr. Spudge Mr. M. Byrnes, 
Mr. Pawkins ., Mr. C. East. 
el sate af ae Master Tucker. 
Maude Deveson... Miss Dorothy Dene. 
Mary Lester ., MissBellaTitheredge. 
Dinah Vimpany Miss Annie Hughes. 
Mrs. Vimpany .. Miss C. Ewell. 
Servant .. .. Miss Barton. 

28rd. Gaiety. First Performance. 


MONTE CHRISTO JR. 


A Burlesque Melodrama, in Three Acts, 
by RicHARD HENRY. 


Edmund Dantes 


Carconte 
Mariette 
Victorine 
Noirtier .. 
De Villefort 
Danglars .. 
Caderousse . 
Morel’... .. 
Old Dantes. ae 
Boy at the Wheel 
Captain of Hus- 
Sars .. 


Miss Nelly Farren. 
Miss Fay Templeton. 
Miss Agnes Delapore. 
Miss Jenny McNulty. 
Miss Birdie Irving. 
Miss Lizzie Wilson. 
Miss Billee Barlow. 
Miss Lottie Collins. 
Miss Sylvia Grey. 
Mr. Fred Leslie. 

Mr. E, J. Lonnen. 
Mr. George Honey. 
Mr. George Stone. 
Mr. W. Guise. 

Mr. Alfred Balfour. 
Charlie Ross. 


ee Miss Florence Beale. 





28rd. Avenue. First Performance. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Burlesque, in Three Acts, by R. REECE. 

Robinson Crusoe 


Mr. Arthur Roberts. 





‘enny Fones .. 
Pineed Bombouls 
or gy _ 

Omihi,. .. 

Gu es 
Britannia... 
Polly Hopkins .. 


Mr. C. W. Bradbury. 
Mr. R. Harris. 

Mr. Sam Wilkinson. 
Mr. Charles Sutton. 
Mr. F. Storey. 

Mr. J. Atkins. 


Mrs. Mackintosh. 
Miss Janette Steer. 
Miss Clara Graham. 
Miss Lydia Yeamans. 
Miss E. Grahame. 
MissPhyllisBroughton 





28rd. Prince of Wales’s. First 
Performance. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


A Musical Dream 


Play, in Two Acts, by 


H. Savi’ £ CLARKE, music by WALTER 


SLAUGHTER, 
Act I. 
ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
Alice .. .«. Miss Phcebe Carlo. 
White Rabbit Master D. Abrahams. 
Caterpillar Master S. Solomon. 
Duchess Miss Florence Levey. 
Cook Miss Anna Abrahams. 
Cheshire Cat Master CharlesAdeson 
Hatter .. Mr. Sidney Harcourt. 
Hare .. nee ro 
iss Dorothy D’Al- 

Dormouse .. i court. ia? 

. aster Stephen e- 
King of Hearts .. sai: P. 
Queen of Hearts Malle. Rosa. 
Fack of Hearts .. Miss Kitty Abrahams. 
Executioner . Mr.H.H.H.Cameron. 
Gryphon Mr. Charles Bowland. 
Mock Turtle Mr. WilliamCheesman 

Act II. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, 
Alice .. Miss Phoebe Carlo. 
White King Miss Anna Abrahams. 
White Queen Miss Kitty Abrahams. 
The Carpenter .. Mr.H.H.H.Cameron. 
White Knight .. { — 
Liy ... Miss Florence Levey. 
pe are Miss Mabel Love. 
Red -- Mdlle. Rosa. 

Red ie Master D. Abrahams. 
Red Kni, Master C. Kitts. 
Tweedle ol .. Mr. Sidney Harcourt. 
Tweedledee.. .. Mr. John Ettinson. 
_—- Dumpty Mr.WilliamCheesman 
The Walrus .. Mr. C. Bowland. 
Lion .. Master Chas. Adeson. 
Unicorn Master S. Solomon. 
Hare .. .. .«. Master Edgar Norton. 
Leg of Mutton .. Master Hood. 

Plum Pudding ., Miss D, D’Alcourt. 



































“THE RED LAMP.” 





The first provincial tour of this highly successful play 
will commence at the Prince or Wates’s THEATRE, 
BrruincHam, on September 5th, 1887, and will terminate 
on December 24th. This tour, which will be under 
the personal direction of Mr. Austin Brereton, will 
be confined to the principal midland and_ northern 


cities. 


Princess Claudia Morakoff - - Mrs. AUSTIN BRERETON. 
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Musical Notes.—By Hermann Klein. A companion work to “Dramatic Notes,” being 
an Illustrated History of the Musical Events of the Year. Second Edition 
of the Annual Issue now ready. Price Two Shillings. 


The Theatre.—Edited. by Clement Scott. Monthly, price One Shilling. 


Containing 
Articles, &c., by all the leading Theatrical and Masical Writer of the day, 
and Illustrated with Photographs of favourite Actors and Actresses. 


Lays of a Londoner.—By Clement Scott. Price One Shilling. Containing, in 
addition to a selection of the most popular poems by this favourite author, 
several Poems for Recitation hitherto unpublished. 


Poppy-Land.—By Clement Scott. Price One Shilling. Papers descriptive of Scenery 

. ; aa the East Coast. 

The Stage.—The most largely circulated Theatrical Paper. Price Twopence. Published 
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